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The Poppy's Answer . . . By Dan D. Winget 


Reprinted from ‘THe Rotarian of January, 1919] 


Re Flanders fields we poppies grow 
That all the passing world may know 
We herald peace, surcease of pain. 
For those who fought 
Now live again, 


Not in cold stone or mortal arts, 

But in the depths of loving hearts. 

We bloom afresh above our dead, 

Our blossoms deck our heroes’ bed 
In Flanders fields. 
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The great memor 
ossuary at Dot 
France, recently d 
by President M 
Lebrun to those 
who gave their | 


the battle field at Verdun 
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Once a Week 


By Joseph E. Pooley 


I. YOU were to ask a man what the social out- 
come of his breakfast was, quite justly he would 
look at you quizzically and have grave fears as to 
your sanity. If you were to inquire into the spiritual 
yalue of a man’s dinner, he would be apt to classify 
you as a philosophising fool who seeks discussion 
about the merest nothings. Yet nonsensical and 
meaningless as these two questions seem, they are 
not so far removed from one frequently asked: 

“What did Rotary do at its luncheon today?” 

In other words, although Rotarians eat twenty-one 
meals each week, nothing is expected from the 
twenty except sustenance or possibly indigestion; but 
from the one luncheon we hope for fellowship, en- 
tertainment, information, along with letting loose 
of forces that will change our philosophy of work; 
our ethical standards; our personal, business, and 
community obligations; improve our personalities; 
banish snobbery; and further international peace. 

The critics are always pointing out Rotary’s fail- 
ures to achieve its ends. Of course there are failures. 
Sincere men within Rotary’s own ranks sometimes 
question the wisdom of so broad an enterprise. The 
destructive critic and the lukewarm Rotarian come 
to their conclusions by means of the same fallacy. 
Each is grubbing in a work-a-day world and ex- 
pecting strict performance of an idealistic code. 

The wheel does sometimes appear to wobble. Let 
us be concrete. Rotarian Jim has a sliding-scale of 
prices to favored buyers in spite of an iron-clad agree- 
ment with his trade association to the contrary. He 
smashes the second object of Rotary. Rotarian Tom 
is a good fellow but when he is asked to go on the 
board of education as a pure service to his commu- 
nity, although Tom has the time and talent, Tom 
sidesteps the request and the third object of Rotary 
goes into the discard. 

Big, good-natured, hand-shaking Harry develops 
acquaintance as an opportunity for business—and 
down goes object four. Capable Cal, grown rich 
and a bit smug, sees no reason for “cluttering up 
the club with taxi-drivers.” Check out object five. 
Genial Jack, raised in California, “guesses he has 
a native complex against Orientals”; as far as he is 
concerned we shall have to count out article six. 
Such infractions of the Rotary code can be found 





Despite destructive criticism and 


business set-backs, Rotary clubs 
throughout the world are steadily 
gearing plans to the Six Ob jects. 


in many clubs, but they are in a minority and can 
not possibly be grounds for the giving up of the 
ideal. No ideal is invalid because not in practice. 

Let us transfer our observations to clubs. 

If our programs are poor, shall we do away with 
the program committee? Is there a lack of fellow 
ship, an apathetic coldness? Scrap the ideal of fel 
lowship. Have some of our boys’ work projects failed 
to bring results? Let the work among boys be given 
up entirely. Has service to the community been a bar 
ren tree? Let’s cut down the tree. Is the luncheon 
sometimes poor? We'll give up the idea of eating. 


7 

RRorary Around the World,” in the Sep 
tember number of THe Rorarian, provides other 
answers to our questions. If our programs are poor, 
have a hobby fair as Xenia, Ohio, did. Is there a 
lack of fellowship? Try a “fellowship night” after 
the fashion of Toronto, Ontario. Have some of our 
boys’ work projects failed? Study the experience of 
Dallas, Texas, with a loan fund. Is vocational service 
getting nowhere? Note what the cow-sow-hen co- 
Operation did in Duluth, Minnesota. Has service 
to the community been a barren tree? See how Skip- 
ton, England, raised funds for a hospital. Is your 
luncheon poor? Try some of the soup served at 
Fergus Falls, Minnesota. 

How concrete and practical the examples of Ro- 
tary activities! Yet the management of sows and 
the serving of soup have their beginnings in those 
abstractions we know as the Six Objects of Rotary 
and are the by-products of a group of men lunching 
together. Rotary must always be a growth, a becom- 
ing. Its full realization will never be attained from 
the very nature of the case. Its objects are articles of 
faith which is itself “the substance of things hoped 
for and,the evidence of things not seen.” 

Rotary lunches together once a week. This is seem 
ingly the basis and yet— 

The wonder grows and still the wonder grew, 
That one small lunch could sponsor all they do. 


Man shall not live by bread alone. 








By Alberto Pirelli 


HH ..: is the indictment: 


Modern mechanical civilization, born in Europe 
and carried to an extreme in the United States, is 
making Man the slave of his own machines. 

Man is losing his personality; he is becoming 
standardized in his mentality as well as in his dress 
and his habits; he becomes lost in the multitude, a 
mere pebble on the beach, round, polished, one like 
every other. 

The doctrines derived from scientific materialism 
prevail. Appetities grow but aspirations perish. The 
people know the price but not the value of things. 

We cannot conceive the Saint, the Hero, the Poet, 
or the Artist seated before the calculating machine. 
The outer life is killing the inner. Religious and 
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Illustrations by Edward A. Wilso 


The Machme: Slave or Monster? 


Are the arts destined to wane 
while the civilization, of which 
bathtubs and automobiles are 
the symbol, sweeps the world: 


family feeling are on the decline; Man no longer 
knows the divine joys of solitude, silence, contem 
plation—pursued as he is by the telephone, the pho 


1 
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nograph, the radio, the clamor and uproar of the 
streets; his culture is based on the newspaper, the 
movies, JaZZ. 

Vulcan has killed Apollo. 

In answer to this indictment I think, it is not diff- 
cult to put up a very good case in defense of mod: 
ern civilization. I also think that in so doing we 
soon reach a point in the argument when we must 
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he dangers inherent in the predominance of 


oe »dmut 
he material over the spiritual, when we must place 


¢ trust in those ever resurgent forces making for 


Jance which Nature always holds in reserve. 
A defence of technological civilization must first 


put on record the wonderful improvement 


11 
ali 


the standard of living of vast masses of people in 


‘he most advanced countries of the world. They 
ave been raised by it to conditions of life compar- 
ble to those of the few of barely a hundred years 

170. 

“Three things, which seemed to be contradictory 
‘o one another, have materialized or are on the way 
of becoming a reality through economic progress: 
reduction in work hours, higher wage schedules, 
and lower costs. 

As has rightly been said, machinery is labor- 
serving, not labor-saving; it has reduced physical 
fatigue, replacing men by mechanical devices for 
production and transport in the heavier and more 
repetitive tasks. 

The ancients said that it took five slaves to make 
a free man. Today machinery has taken the place 
of the slaves, but not of the free man. True, a ma 
chine momentarily takes the work off the hands of 


the worker, but, in normal times, he can easily find 











other jobs which are made possible through th« 
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increased wealth brought about by the technologi 
cal reduction of costs. 

How is it possible to deny that the higher stan 
dard of life of the masses thus secured, togethet 
with the development by public and private enter 
prise of institutions for improving the education 
and health of the people, are not in themselves a 


splendid achievement? 


Maan will always have unsatisfied desires, but 
just think what it would mean if poverty, which in 
past times has been the rule, the destiny of the 
man, and is so in many countries even to this day, 
should become the exception. 

Some speak with contempt of the levelling proc 
ess, but if the levelling be upwards, let us bless it! 
In this case to convert the exception into the rule 
is surely progress. If the spiritual East is to be repre- 
sented by the coolie-running rickshaw, then give me 
the materialistic West, with the motor-car at the 
disposal of the American worker. 


Undoubtedly technological progress has been 


achieved through standardization and uniformity. 


[ do not fear the standardization of articles of cur 
rent use, provided it does not lead to standardization 
of thought and mental habits. 

Nor need we fear that taste will deteriorate be 
cause the range of objects subject to standardization 
has enlarged; this is merely due to the fact that the 
number of objects in common use has grown. Taste 
and originality may be worked out in the widening 
fields of ‘newly created classes of goods. 

Standardization and mechanization of production 
have not only cheapened goods but have improved 
their accuracy and, generally speaking, their quality. 
If some people think the contrary is the case it is 


because they confuse quality with originality. 


“What vaster possibilities for our civilization if 
our spiritual development can keep pace u ith our 
oppo) tunities rae 








Present-day life is often accused of monotony in 
habits, but one of America’s leading industrialists 
has rightly objected that “the great monotony is 
found in poverty. No mechanical operation can be 
devised which can equal in blankness the leaden 
dullness of continuous poverty. The one way to 
emancipate the people from a materialistic state of 
mind is to give them plentiful material possessions, 
for materialism grows from lack not from supply.” 

Engineering has provided 
means of transport and com- 
munication which have en- 
larged Man’s horizon and 
opened the world up to mass- 
es of people to whom it was 
formerly a closed book. 

Other ages have attained 
pinnacles of glory in philoso- 
phy or the fine arts, but surely 
the intellectual effort of the 
scientists of our own day is 
full of nobility. Tenacity, self- 
sacrifice, flashes of genius, dis- 
interestedness—and where is 
the boundary between the 
spiritual and the material val- 
ue of a great invention? 

Nor has human daring 
been dampened by the advent 
of the machine and by the 
general spread of material 
comfort. On the contrary 
man seems to have acquired an even greater con- 
tempt for danger. Perhaps the highest expression of 
modern mechanical achievement wedded to the 
greatest examples of daring is afforded by the air- 
plane which flies the Atlantic, whether it be the 
lone-eagle flight of Lindbergh, or the team flight 
of Balbo. 


How can we suppose, however, that material 
comfort, the achievements of science, and even the 
splendid daring of Man, unless they be allied to 
spiritual nobility, may be sufficient to build up a 
really great and enduring civilization, capable of 
attaining the summits of philosophy and art? Ideal- 
ism is no mere luxury or unserviceable encum- 
brance. The greatest civilizations have been those on 





appreciate silence and solitude .. . 
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which intellectual and moral light shed by the grea, 
philosophers and contemplative spirits has shone 

In all fairness it may be questioned whether th 
civilization of ours, based upon steam and electric). 
ty, is not going to submerge and obscure the finer 
and more distinctive characteristics and qualities of 
Man. This danger exists more especially for us bus. 
ness men because every hour of our daily life js 
absorbing and interesting, because there are so many 
claims on time and attention, 
The daily newspaper and the 
radio wake us in the morning 
and pursue us throughout the 
day; our life is one perpetual 
hustle; the contacts with our 
fellows as we travel to our 
work, and then throughout 
the day in factory or office, in 
our associations in clubs and 
sports, all accentuate its ex. 
ternal trend. 

We must react against this. 
As material life inevitably 
gains in uniformity we must 
make an even greater effort 
to preserve and develop our 
intellectual individuality. The 
assortment of talents and the 
infinite shades of intellectual 


“We must find time to stop and in- and spiritual pigmentation 
terview ourselves; we must learn to 


: represent some of the finest 
values and greatest joys of 
life. We must find time to 


stop and interview ourselves; we must learn 


appreciate silence and solitude, the beauties of p 
etry, the joys of culture, the fascination of mystery 
and legend. 

Two contrasting dangers arise from the rapid 
development of applied science: the learned turn 
inevitably to over-specialization, the multitude to 
superficiality. 

With the ever-greater subdivision into specialties 
are we not coming to the age when mental blinders 
will deprive many men of all-wide vision and create 
a sort of new Tower of Babel in which the confu- 
sion will not be that of tongues but of specialized 
capacities, mentalities, and terminologies? 

On the other hand, automobiles and radio, movies 
and phonographs, and the [Continued on page 49 
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By Frederic F. Greene 


Illustrations by Edwin P. Couse 


= with child in arms, she stood 
waiting on my threshold while the handsome lad 
who accompanied her thrust himself forward into 
the tiny space which for the moment was my inter- 
viewing room. Despite the matronly touch in her 
parted hair, in the fullness of her bust, she was like a 
child herself, hesitant, wondering, fearful, sensing 
a thousand phantoms, studying the faces of all men 
and women, even as she then studied mine, to know, 
if she could, what of good or evil awaited her and 
her helpless brood. 





“Plans? He pointed to the rack. On it hung a single pair of trousers and a frail gown 
‘My work for this week, sir. 


He Simply Had to Dance 


Seventy-five cents. And you ask me what my plans are 


A social worker seeks to impart 
comfort in the slums of a great 
city —he finds a great courage 


in the heart of a struggling boy. 


What was the next blow that fate held for them: 

I smiled, faintly, just as one smiles at a wondering 
child. Something of the beauty and dignity that 
must have been hers as a girl stole back into a face 
marred by pain, bleached by the gloom of darkened 
chambers. Out of a type she grew into a personality. 
She shifted the baby to straighten the folds of a 
decent dress. There was repose, yes, and charm too, 



























though I cannot tell you wherein that charm lay. 
A touch of gentle blood, perhaps, as if in her line 
there had somewhere been the mistress of a castle 
or a villa, a vineyard stretching down to the blue sea. 
Wearily she sank into an offered chair, as the lad 
stood with his eyes glued to my face, half timid and 
half defiant. 

Outside, under our very windows gaping to the 
hot sky, to the glittering ramparts and towers of 
lower Manhattan, lay the Bowery in mid-August. 
Our over-burdened senses shrank from the stifling 
heat, from the human, sweaty odors that always 
floated about our crowded antechambers, from the 
roar of a vast city—the roar of loaded trucks pressing 
like leviathans of steel from out the reeking piers, the 
clatter of hoofs on paving, the beating of brisk feet; 
the shuffle, shuffle, shuffle of the abject, the outcast 
of the earth who came from whence they knew not, 
to go whither they knew not. 

For me now, all these things withdrew; they be- 
came far off. I was conscious only of two human 



















beings who searched my face for some trace of p} 
and understanding, who waited respectfully 
should ask what we might do for them. 

“My mother says to tell you that my father js gic! 
that he has no work, that my brother works | 
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cannot earn enough to feed ten of us. The ren, ; 
not paid and the landlord says we must get ou. 


Crrrainty there was nothing unique in tha 
award of evil gifts. It was just another variation on. 
motif we had heard for weeks and months, while 4! 
that was human and friendly in us fought, struggled 
agonized that we might not yield to cynicism a 
indifference, to cry out that in a world of greed fo; 
profits we were merely throwing sops, casting 
enough bread to avoid the shedding of blood ani 
no more. But I had not reached that point in n 
thinking then. I could still see then, as I can see n 
in the suffering and the patience of our people, som 
thing of beauty and inspiration, of promis 
better days to come. 

In the rest of the mother’s tale might lie the \ 
gleam that would carry me forward. She would ha 
told me all her drab story, but I did not want : 
know all, not there, at least. 

Our crowded chambers were ill-suited 
the baring of a soul’s struggle. The atmos 
phere of filing cabinets is not such as to in 
vite one to talk freely of personal troubles. 
In the subdued spaces of her own home, 
even though that should be a dingy room 
overlooking a noisome street or a wilderness 
of naked roofs and chimneys, she would ex- 
press herself better, more naturally. I could 


not ask her to jeopardize the safety of 
her self-respect—that dearest thing we 
possess. There were incompatibilities. 
She hinted at them, at things she could 
not understand. 

I asked about this boy who worked. 
“A nice boy, a good boy—so happy 1s 
my Bart.” But he worked too hard. 
She feared for his health. And his 
father was unkind to him. Talked loud, 
said he would beat him. It hadn’t al: 
ways been that way, however. 


“He was delivering ice from seven in 
the morning till six and sometimes 
seven at night, carrying it upstairs. 
Sometimes the heat made him sick.” 
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“My father gets a mad on my mother, 

ets a mad on all of us,” the lad ex- 
ad “He threatens Bart. He threat- 
: my sisters. He no give us what 
ed and we have no money.” 


full 


Interesting, indeed, and 
‘ threads to be later un- 
angled. At that moment 
wanted only to know 
nough to establish their 
‘ight to our immediate 
nterest in what they 
must have to eat, to 
year, to cover their 
weary bones against day 
ind night. 

And that was quickly 
told. The loss of a job 
that the father had held 
for years; the dearth of 


ustomers in a tailor shop x 
Caw 





pened in an expensive 
ground-floor apartment; the 
gradual failure of the father’s health; 
the inadequate earnings of a seventeen- 
year-old boy; the prospect of immediate dispos- 
session; ten hungry mouths; no food and no plan. 

She did not want anyone to think she was com- 
plaining. She knew of others who were worse off. 
She could stand anything now that the baby was 
bigger, but what could the kids do. They cried for 
food. She had none to give them. “O very, very 
sorry I.” 

For their immediate wants there was a small sum 
of money. We were desperately striving to carry on 
against the needs of a crowd who filled our gates, a 
crowd who sought us out from the shadowed and 
evilsmelling haunts of the lower East Side, Avenue 
A, Hester, Canal, Cherry, Water streets. When I 
tell you that tears sprang from her eyes at the sight 
of that small sum, that she leaned over to murmur 
a blessing, to grasp my hand, to kiss it, once, twice, 
three times, it is not to emphasize what I had done 
as the agent of others, but to have you catch the 
meaning of her emotion—the meaning, the place 
of such an act in a world of bibles and banks, of 
universities, of junior leagues, of speakeasies and 
presidential candidates; this reversion to feudalism, 
this homage of gratitude and affection to a stranger 
who had given her a morsel for her starving children. 









I resented the whole order of things that made 
this deed possible. The father of these children had 
served in the army of an ally. He had become a 
citizen of my country. We had allowed if not wel 
comed the mother to our shores. We had given 
them to understand that they might look for security 
among us. That security had failed, and somehow 
I felt that I had a personal responsibility. In the many 
years I had been in business had I written one letter, 
uttered one word, raised a hand of warning or sup- 
port, given one serious thought to the question of 
economic security as it involved laboring men and 
women, as, indeed, I know now it involved me? 
Not one. 


The next day I was scanning signs between the 
hot walls, and black fire escapes that make Madison 
street—that thoroughfare between the upper reaches 
of East River and the financial district. There it was, 
“J. Perrett—Gentlemen’s Tailor. Cleaning and Press- 
ing Carefully Done. Prices Moderate.” 

He met me in the spacious hall which had been 
fashioned when this street had known better days. 
He was gracious, courteous, | Continued on page 50 | 



















By Bob Becker 


L LYONS, the star pitcher of the Chicago 
White Sox, was sitting next to me in the broadcast- 
ing booth at the Cubs field in Chicago. It was late 
September. Ted had a day’s vacation, so for a change 
he had decided to see a ball game, having been in 
the middle of the sport only since spring! Although 
there was a thrilling game being staged in front of 
us we soon were talking about hunting, because Ted 
loves the sport and does a lot of shooting near his 
home in Texas. 

“So you've hunted the snow geese not far from 
my home, eh?” said Ted with a smile. I agreed. 
Once I saw 10,000 blues and snows in one flock, as 
I told him. 

“Geese? Say, the flocks are so large down there 
that”—Ted paused. 

—“That you need traffic lights to regulate the 
flights,” I added. 


When Ducks Need Traffic Cops! 
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There they were—jamming up the 
air lanes and criss-crossing with 
utter disregard for rules. What 
would you do? So did the author. 





And away we went on another story. . . . 

Lou called me up one Wednesday morning in late 
November about going down to his beautiful 1,100 
acre hunting preserve in southern Illinois for a bout 
with the mallards. 

Over the telephone came his voice: “Come on 
down. We got flocks and flocks of mallards and 
pintails. Honestly, I ought to install traffic signals 
this week or the birds will be hurting themselves 
on the flyways. You can help me figure out wher 
the lights will have to be placed. What do you say” 

Flocks and flocks of birds . . . traffic lights . . 
Well, what does one say when Lou presents suc 
a proposition? Although the most I know abou! 
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-afic regulations is that horse-drawn trucks slow 


up motor traffic, I answered that my technical help 
settainly was available. So that evening I packed 
up two trafic “regulators” to take with me on the 
trip; first, a double-barrel, 30-inch, 12-gauge shotgun 
and secondly, a 16-gauge double. Lou didn’t say 
anything about white gloves and a whistle so I left 
those behind. The next morning we were sailing 
along on the concrete headed for the Illinois valley 


and Lou’s famous duck-hunting preserve known as 


Cuba Island. 
Around noon we rolled up to his lodge to find a 


“There was no 
chance to think 
about anything ex- 

cept ducks!” 





““Hey-hey,’ called 
Lou laughing, and 
over the water came 
a bronx cheer for 
my performance.” 






















newspaper editor, and a banker already on the job. 
While coming over the high levee road through the 
bottomlands where we could look way across the 
marsh, it was possible to see flock after flock of birds 
“working” to the potholes and small lakes scattered 
over Lou’s property. As if the sight of those birds 
wasn’t enough to excite us and make our tempera 
tures rise, it was apparent that the ducks were tear- 
ing up and down the flyways with no regard for life 
or property, just as Lou had pointed out. No doubt 
about it, something had to be done! 
After a quick lunch Lou tolled us off to the blinds 
where we were to shoot that afternoon. The banker 
was dropped off at Otter lake, a deep narrow body 
of water where a big roomy blind floated in a 
clump of willows. As soon as he had started for the 
blind in his boat, Gene the caretaker drove us 
toward the newspaper editor’s shooting stand. This 
was known as the timber hole. And what a con- 
vention hall it was for mallards and pintails! Dense 
timber back of it, and to the right and left of a big 
blind. In front an open stretch of water, forming 
a sort of pocket, invited the birds to drop in and 
join the party. In this pocket was assembled a 
swell bunch of decoys with grand-opera voices. 
“You'll need plenty of shells,’ Lou said before 
we left the editor at this spot. “The mallards will 
swing in from the front, sneak up an alley through 
the trees on the right and some will make a U turn 
and come in from behind. Look out for the traffic 















Photo: International News 


“One had to shoot early in the game of merry-go-round or else there were 


too many birds crashing through the traffic line.” 


snarls.” Then he smiled. “And you'd better keep 
your ears pinned under your cap because a teal may 
knock ’em off if you stand up and don’t watch 
closely.” 

With that injunction Lou and I headed up the 
drainage ditch in our duck boat. Poling along easily, 
we saw the birds swinging into Lou’s rest area. 
There were others working over the timber, setting 
their wings to put on the brakes 





; and then slide down into small 
pools among the trees. It was a 
beautiful sight, traffic snarls or no 
trafic snarls. After ten minutes of 
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poling our duck boat \ 
through the drainage ¢ 
canal (known as Michig 
nue!) and headed tow 
blind in the smartweed. 

we extracted four “Sus 
hen decoys, from a gun: 
staked them out, added 
block decoys to our set, a 

we crawled into the blind. T 
study of traffic regulations f 
waterfowl was ready to begin! 

I looked out from our 
way across the flooded f 
smartweed. At that moment ther 
wasn’t a duck in sight. Onl; 
few cormorants or nigger 
a clump of timber about a half 
mile from us. 

“Well,” I said as I laid out 
some 12-gauge shells and loaded 
up my gun. “You're sure about 
the need for traffic signals for the ducks? Look 
kind’a quiet right now. Maybe during the evening 
rush hours .. .” 

“Get down . . . down,” whispered Lou as he 
pulled at my shoulder. He was grinning and 
pointing behind us. “Ill show you traffic, don't 
worry.” 

I was prepared for a nice little opening party, but 
it was rubbing it in a little 
thick to have a pair of mal- 
lards, two singles and, then 
before we could do anything, 
a [Continued on page 53] 
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Early in life William Voss 
learned that profits come 
in just about the ratio in 
which human wants are met. 
His 1931 business was three 
times that of previous years. 


Find a Need 
= then 
Fill Wey 


By Paul Teetor 


Wx: Ole Man River Mis- 


sissippi with a broad flowing pen 
marks the eastern boundary of Iowa 
is the city of Davenport, population 
sixty thousand. 

Davenport was “just another” river 
town back in the mid-seventies, and 
“Bill” Voss was “just another” of the 
boys that used to swim in the river and then sun- 
burn themselves on the bank. Neighbors probably 
didn’t think him unusual except that he had come 
with his parents from Germany—and, oh yes! He 
had an uncanny knack for whittling. He could 
whittle better whistles, better wooden guns, better 
trinkets than any man or boy in town. 

Life moved along quite normally for Bill Voss 
until 1874, when he was eighteen. Then things be- 
gan to happen fast. While duck hunting, his shot- 
gun was accidentally discharged—blew his right arm 
off. Then his father died—and William, being the 
oldest of three boys, had somehow to help the family 
exchequer. 

But what could a one-armed boy do? He tried 
selling matches, house to house, with but fair suc- 
cess. Night after night he returned to find his 
mother wearied with her day’s labor. That bothered 
him, sobered him. 





A home-made washing machine that started 
a business, and (above) its first sales man- 
ager—the mother of William Voss. 
















While selling matches one day in a prospective 
customer’s kitchen he noticed a damaged wooden 
wall bracket of the kind then in vogue. 

“Believe I could make you a new one,” he told the 
housewife. 

He did, and a new small business was born. He 
began to carve and sell wooden brackets. Soon he 
turned to larger objects. The proceeds helped at 
home. But there was one thing that still bothered 
him, a picture that stuck painfully in his mind. It 
was his mother bending over the family washtub. 

Early one Monday morning he stopped to watch 
her lift a handful of soppy blue gingham—then rub 
on the board, down and up, down and up, sudsy 
water squashing through the fabric at every motion. 
William had an idea. He mentioned it to no one, 
but long after his day’s selling was done he was plan- 
ing and sawing in his shop where, aided by ingenious 
contrivances, his one hand did the work of two. 





















“Billy” Voss, now 76, still likes to 
carve and to model as a hobby. Vis- 
itors at the Davenport Rotary Club 
are always shown the unique em- 
blem (right) above the president’: 
chair—an electrically revolved globe 
encompassed by a Rotary wheel—a 


product of his skill. 


“Mother,” he said one day, “I’ve 
got something in the woodshed to 
show you.” 

It was something she had never 
seen, a washing machine. 

“Ach!” she exclaimed. “It...” 
She looked at her boy’s face, then 
said no more. She knew the value 
of enthusiasms. 

“It'll help you get the wash done 
earlier,” he urged, in a voice that bespoke confidence. 

Next Monday, Mrs. Voss, who thought the only 
method of washing clothes was in the good old 
washboard way, was amazed. Her clothes came out 
of son William’s contraption as clean and white as 
ever, but in record time. They were hanging on the 
line at g:00 a. m., a fact that neighbor women were 
not slow to notice. 

And so, over backyard fences, around neighbor- 
hood social circles, went the story of the strange box- 


on-stilts that that Billy Voss boy had made. It washed 
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clothes. Seeing is always believing 
pecially when backed up with 
mother’s recommendation. And op, 
night when William Voss retyr; ad 
from his day of selling carved \ : 
nick-nacks, his mother greeted him 
with the announcement that a 
bor down the street wanted a washj; 
machine. 

“To buy?” 

“Yes, she'll pay ten dollars for jt.” 

Which remark, if fully considered. 
makes it easy to understand how Bill, 
Voss’ boyhood hobby of whittling soon 


developed into a business—the so; 
producing end, the enthusiastic mother 
in charge of what grave university pro 
fessors now would call the “sales pro- 
motion.” Mother Voss has long sinc 
passed on, but the business she 
and her son founded has 
thrived. Today it is one of th 

leading industries in Iowa. 
Suppose you were to go to 
Davenport and ask William 
Voss, himself, as did I, for th: 
secret of his success. He will 
tell you it was all due to the 
lesson he learned fifty-six years 
ago in saving his mother’s tim 
and energy—simply under 
standing a genuine human 
need, and then filling it. Some 
might say that he has made 
washing machines for profit, 
but he will reply that that 1s 
putting the cart before the 
Photos: Fromader  hhorse—that if one truly serves, 
the profits will come in just 
about the ratio in which the human need is met. 
This to William Voss is the fundamental of funda- 
mentals in business; and that is the thought he has 
instilled into his two sons who have grown up in 

the business with him. 


Au of which may sound to some sophisticates 
suspiciously like “theory’—or head-in-the-clouds 
idealism—but it isn’t, Mr. Voss will tell you. He 
literally believes that he profits most who serves his 
fellow humans best. 
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Maybe Mr. Voss is “kidding” himself, but the busi- 
sess which had such an inauspicious beginning back in 
86 is there to prove his point. More than a million 
machines have been produced with the Voss trademark; 
thousand are now turned out annually—almost two 
hundred a day. Not even the depression seems to hold 
his company back. Its 1931 volume was three times that 
f any previous year. Its 1932 business is holding up— 
keeps the plant busy at 75 per cent of its capacity. 

Mr. Voss delights in showing visitors over the acres of 
floor space. You see workmen busy assembling electric 
washers, painting them, putting on the finishing touches, 
and packing them ready for shipment to all parts of 


f, 
nity 


the world. 
“Here,” he might say, as you enter a display room, “is 
ur latest model—comes mighty close to duplicating the 
hand-washing method. And this is the improved safety- 
wringer—no smashed fingers with this.” 


Au this interests you, but you go on. He points out 

several workmen who have been in the employ of the 
company, continuously, for more than thirty years. 

Soon he brings you to a glass case in which is carefully 

preserved a crude looking box-like affair. It is his first 

washer, the one he made for his mother back in 1876. 

He reminisces. You learn of the gradual growth of his 

business, the improvements made throughout the years so 

that his washing machines would continually better serve 

the needs of housewives. [Continued on page 54] 

The “family tree” of the Voss washing machine 

business—in 1876 (top) an unprepossessing work- 

shop, to which an addition was made in 1882 

(second); by 1901 a new factory was devoted ex- 

clusively to the manufacture of washing machines; 

and in 1910 the power era demanded further ex- 


pansion so the first unit of today’s fine brick plant 
(below) was erected. 
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Peace, brosperity, and bromotion 


By John Oliver Emmerich 


Becca teams from the University of Mex- 
ico and Mississippi College recently faced each other 
in Jackson, Mississippi's capital. Contrary to what 
would ordinarily be expected, thousands of the Mis- 
sissippi spectators enthusiastically cheered the Mex- 
ican team. So anxious were the home people to give 
their neighbors a hospitable reception that many 
even hoped that the Mexican boys would win. Every- 
where the Mexicans went, they impressed the 
Mississippi citizens with their genial and friendly 
personalities. 

The elements of good sportsmanship can go a 
long way toward creating friendship and under- 
standing. It proves that there is a common ground 
upon which people can agreeably meet despite dif- 
ference in national viewpoints. 

Sir Thomas Lipton, now heralded in history as 
the world’s noblest loser, with his fine conception of 
sportsmanship, brought America and Britain closer 


Illustrations by 
F. V. Carpenter 





























Sportsmen can teach the wor|¢ 
a badly needed lesson—respe¢ 


for the other fellow and fair play 


even in face of certain defeat 


1 


together. The American who last beat Sir Thom, 
Lipton won a rather empty victory, for American; 
were cheering the Briton. Then when Mayor Jin 
mie Walker suggested a cup to Sir Thomas, +! 
American public responded. People everywhere wer: 
glad to send in contributions toward the purchas: 
this significant cup. Two nations imbued with th 
spirit of that yacht race cannot go to war. Hereip 
is one of the great lessons of true sportsmanship. 
Col. Charles Lindbergh’s reception in Europe te. 
vealed emphatically a spirit of international friend. 
ship which points indisputably to durable world 
peace, if only this spirit is cultivated. The gala re. 


ceptions tendered oceanic flyers from Europe has 
evidenced America’s ability to reciprocate. 






“The American who last beat Sir Thoma 
Lipton won a rather empty vict 


race cannot go to war, 
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for Americans were cheering the 
Briton. . . . nations imbued 
with the spirit of that yacht 
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in 1929, fifty thousand Boy Scouts repre- 
senting forty-two nations gathered in Eng- 
and for a great Jamboree. Isn’t it reason- 
ble for any sound-thinking man to deduce 
shat the spirit which animated these boys 

; the spirit in which can be constructed 
permanent world understanding which 
-an further the economic and spiritual wel- 
fare of all people everywhere? Yet there 
are those who insist that only through 
strong armaments can world respect be 
maintained for any nation. 

And the Boy Scout Jamboree is but one 

f many examples of international friend- 
ship based on a common understanding. 
Four hundred and forty young people held 
their own “World Youth Peace Confer- 
ence” in Holland in 1928, and thirty-two 
countries were represented. Rotary Inter- 
national, which has over thirty-five hundred 
-lubs in about seventy nations, has as one of 
its objects “to encourage and foster the ad- 
vancement of understanding, goodwill, and 
international peace.” 

And less than three years ago the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce, at its 
meeting, issued a statement “that the world 
of business must devote itself zealously to 
promoting the conception of peace summed 
up in the words Security, Arbitraticn, and 
Disarmament, and must exert its influence 
to prevent causes of economic friction 
which may result in war. Nations failing 
to adopt these methods should have no 
support or encouragement from the com- 
mercial world.” 

Innumerable instances could be cited to 
prove that the world has been brought 
definitely to a plane of thinking whereon 
people of all races and nations can find a 
common ground for understanding and 
friendship. Despite these facts, there still 
exists a school of thought which dogmat- 
ically contends that war is the only true 
basis for settling disputes between nations. 
This type of thinking is one of the greatest 
menaces to the progress of World Peace. 

Throughout history two forces can be 
traced, one leading to the union of men in 
larger and larger codperative groups, the 
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“Col. Charles Lindbergh’s reception in Europe revealed 
emphatically a spirit of international friendship. ... The 
gala receptions tendered oceanic flyers from Europe has 

evinced America’s ability to reciprocate.” 


other to conflict between the groups. Progress thus far indi 
cates that ultimately the tendency toward union will result in 
world organization, world peace, and world prosperity. The 
result is certain, but the time required to obtain this certainty 
is the uncertain factor. Every week’s delay means added 
cost and suffering; tribulation rightfully laid at the door of 
those who say, “It can’t be done.” 

This force leading to the union of men was observed in 
early American history. George [Continued on page 52| 
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This Month 
We Honor— 


SiR CHARLES A. MANDER (left), who t 

foot Indian Tribe of North America which adopt 
1928 is known as Red Crow, because followi: 
civic activity, he is now mayor of Wolverhampr 
land), an office his father held for four terms; | 
successful administration as a managing director of 
Brothers, Ltd., varnish manufacturers, establish 
great-great-grandfather in 1777; and because hx 
president of Rotary International: Association 

and Ireland, a former director and now member 
vention committee of Rotary International. Follo, 
Seattle convention he was snapped in this Izaak Wal 
rdle near Banff (Canada) by Vice-President George \ 
gomery of the Los Angeles Rotary Club. 


Dr. CLIFF D. CARPENTER (lower le! 
president of the Rotary Club of Van Nuys, ( 
ifornia, because of the infectious enthusiasm 
spreads throughout the Second District in c! 
singing, in both conference and assembly, a 
particularly in his own club where he has mat 
rially aided in doubling the membership. Hi 
holds the classification of “avian patholog 
(scientific study of bird diseases), not duplicated 
elsewhere in the Rotary world. 


IDr. THEODORE LEWALD (below), Rotarian, because 
he has so definitely emulated the spirit of Rotary 
work as the German member of the International Olympic 
Committee which he will head in 1936 when the Gam 
will be held in Berlin. He is the president of the Federa 
Commission on Physical Training in Germany, and 
highly regarded for his contributions to affairs of stat: 
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[_ouls ARTHUR JOHNSON, attorney, student, ath- 
f r legislator, and past-president of the Clarks- 
st Virginia) Rotary Club, because, at forty- 
years of activity in affairs of the American 
that organization has chosen him to be its 
ommander for 1932-3. An honor student at 
versity of West Virginia, he was both heavy- 
oxing and wrestling champion. 


IDon JULIO BLANCO HERRERA (lower right), 
president of the Nueva Fabrica de Hielo, S. A., Cuban 
brewers, and a former president of the Rotary Club of 
Havana, because he is a pioneer in the development 
of better employer-employee relationships; because he 
has inaugurated a pension system at no expense to em- 
ployees, has provided adequate lodging for workers 
who suffer from lung disease, and has built and main- 
tained two schools for children of those in his employ; 
because he has codperated liberally in the support of 
social and intellectual institutions; because to him and 
his firm Havana is indebted for a recreation park and 
a large stadium dedicated to the youth of Cuba. 


R oBERT A. LOUGHNAN (lower left), because at 
age ninety-one he is still one of the regular attendants 
of the Wellington (New Zealand) Rotary Club. Edu- 
cated in France, England, and Ireland, he left home at 
the age of twenty to take up pastoral pursuits in Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand; but soon he embarked upon a 
urnalistic career in which he was active for a half 
ntury. For seven years he was a member of the 
sislative council at Wellington. 
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. and when schools opened in September a fine new $500,000 junior high school building (named 


honor of the late superintendent, Frank D. Boynton) was ready, with not a cent of bonded indebtedn 


A New School — and a Tax Cut! 


By Clyde B. Moore 


ié WAS elected to membership on a school board 
in 1928 on the same day that Herbert Hoover was 
elected president of the United States. Interesting 
things have happened in the social, political, and 
economic affairs of the country since then—particu- 
larly on the economic side. We, Mr. Hoover, mem- 
bers of all boards of education, and most of our com- 
patriots during the earlier part of 1929 seemed to be 
moving buoyantly ahead on the “up-and-up.” 
During my boyhood, we—those of us who at times 
lacked some of the gentler manners so assiduously 
taught us—used to play a game or perform a stunt 
in which we shouted a well known principle of 
physics—“All that goes up comes down.” We taught 
this principle to our unsuspecting associates, not 
alone by the lecture method, but by means of demon- 





Ithaca is a fortunate city. ‘The 
business end of its educational 
system is run like a business— 
which is unusual, but shouldn’t be. 


strations—with sand, cinders, and in case we wanted 
the demonstration to be particularly vivid, with over- 
ripe fruits and vegetables. 

Need I more than suggest that President Hoover, 
my fellow school board members and, indeed, most 
of our compatriots have had some experience with 
a similar demonstration—not of a principle of physics 
but of economics? Even in the realm of economics, 
apparently, what goes up may come down; and 
thereby hangs a tale which may be of interest to those 
who serve as members of boards of education and 
to those who elect them. 

The city of Ithaca, New York, according to the 
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ensus of 1930 has a population of 20,708. If I were 


ro recite a list of its virtues as to beauty of location, 
the cult 
other things which might be mentioned, you would 
be convinced that I had been transplanted from Cali- 
fornia and hypnotized by Ithaca. 

Getting down to tacks, however, it is enough to 


ay that Ithaca is a city large enough to typify the 


ure of its people, and a thousand and one 


seneral activities of most cities and small enough to 
¥ compared in activities and interests with smaller 
cities and towns. 

As I have travelled through a number of states 
since 1929, I have talked with many members of 
boards of education, school superintendents, and a 
great many citizens and have found in most cases a 
common problem of school-finance. For example, I 
was recently visiting the schools in a city of over 
300,000, the very day that the board of education was 
informed that the school budget was to be cut over 


Ithaca Rotarians—i6o strong— 
lunched at the new junior high 
school cafeteria, September 21. ; 
This group was at the head table. 


Rear—E. A. Miller, J. F. Hickey, school 
board members; E. E. Atkinson, Alfred 
Kittler, Rotary club secretary and vice 
president; L. D. Rothschild, school board 
member; front—G. L. Cook, school 
board president; L. C. Boochever, Rotary 
club president; C. L. Kulp, superintend- 


ent of schools. 


plenty of room for new 
in the junior high library. 
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a million dollars. Similar situations have arisen in 
other places—in large cities, in small cities, in towns, 
villages, and in the open country. 

Such radical budget reduction was not necessary 
in Ithaca, for here the school tax rates have been 
gradually reduced since the fiscal year of 1927-28 as 


follows: 
Year 1927-28 1928-29 1929-30 1930-31 1931-32 1932-3 
Rate $10.80 $10.40 $9.20 $8.80 $8.4 $8 


No school patron—nor anyone else for that mat 
ter—has complained to me because of this decline 
in tax rate. This may seem strange that no one has 
objected. But what of the teachers whose salaries 
are too low at best? What of the pupils who long 
for better buildings and better equipment? The 
answer is easy. Not a teacher will be asked to accept 
a reduction in salary. Furthermore, there will be no 
disappointment for those teachers who have entered 
our school system with the understanding that upon 
All photos: A. Tennyson Beals, N. Y. 
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A study in bright eyes! These kinde 
tots are very much interested in a sto 
snub-nosed dog that had all sorts of amusin 
adventures. The class, taught by Mrs. V. 
Iderstine, is typical of many at the Hen 
St. John School. Ithaca’s school system 
gins its service with the very young and 
through night schools, makes it possible { 
adults also to keep up with the world 































Girls in school today are the housewives and 
mothers of tomorrow. So why should they not 
be taught such homey things as cooking, setting 
a table, and even etiquette? Miss Elizabeth C. 
Jacobsen, in charge, directs similar work at 
Cornell University, Ithaca’s best-known educa 

tional institution. 


Politics, in the usual sense, do not figure in 
Ithaca school affairs. It is customary for both 
major parties to endorse the same candidates 
for the board of education. Members do not 
represent a district, but the city as a whole. 
There is no opportunity for “trading 

“logrolling.” It should not be surprising, 
therefore, that it has been possible to run 
Ithaca’s schools on a thoroughly busine sslike 
basis, with funds accumulating in anticipx 
tion of future needs 
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e completion of certain services and of additional 


professi nal training they will receive certain salary 
‘ncrem nts. 

The school system of Ithaca—as do most school 
eystems—takes seriously this understanding of a 
long-time arrangement for progressive service and a 
corresponding increase in pay. In principle, the ob- 
ligation to pay these increments is as binding as the 
ybligation to pay the salary of the last month of the 
vear as well as the first. Since the teachers will re- 
ceive their regular salaries and their earned incre- 
ments, naturally they are not complaining. Indeed 
in the light of news reports, in these days of depres- 
sion their morale is buoyed up to exceptionally high 
levels, for they have tangible evidence of whole- 
hearted community support. They are expected to 
meet this social and economic emergency with all 
their strength and power, and they have been given 
the means with which to do it. 

Furthermore the pupils are not complaining, for 
our well-equipped buildings are in good repair and 
when schools opened in September a fine new 





$500,000 junior high school building was ready, with 
not a cent of bonded indebtedness. This new plant, 














of course, required the addition of several teachers. 

Still Ithaca’s tax rate is lower than last year, the 
year before, or the year before that. This is not a 
dream. It is not magic. It is a matter of plain facts 
in a good American community comparable to many 
others. This fortunate condition has been brought 
about by following a simple though old economic 
principle of not spending the last cent of the yearly 
income before actually setting up a budget for the 


coming year. 


This principle has been followed by thousands of 
individuals and private concerns, but it seems to be 
somewhat new in public affairs. It has long been 
considered good private business to build up a reserve 
for the unexpected or the unusual period when the 
receipts are not equal to the expenditures. This policy 
has not been generally followed by public corpora 
tions such as cities and school districts. That it can 
be followed is obvious in the present case. 

The late Frank D. Boynton, superintendent of 
the Ithaca schools and a Rotarian, was primarily 
responsible for formulating the policy of anticipat- 
ing future needs by con- [Continued on page 48| 


In these ivy-draped halls, reminiscent of the Old World’s classic seats of learning, Ithaca’s boys and 


girls complete their high school training. 
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Headlines from the laboratory 


By Watson Davis 


Managing Editor, Science Service 


Sodium Lights Made Practical 


A WEIRD yellow light, made by passing elec- 
tricity through hot vapors of sodium metal, prom- 
ises to enter industry in a few months or years. 
The new sodium lights which are being developed 
in a number of electrical laboratories in Europe 
and the United States will not enter into serious 
conflict with the modern gas filled incandescent 
globe, although they promise to produce about 
three times as much light for the same electric 
power fed into them. 

Colors disappear under sodium light. Disastrous 
would be the bidding in a bridge game played 
under this new illumination because the holder of 
a hand consisting of ace of hearts, king of hearts, 
jack of spades, nine of spades, and a few small 
clubs, would be likely to bid his head off. He would 
probably read his hand as a fine run of spades since 
he would see no red spots. 

But the sodium light may make profitable arti- 
ficial lighting of crops on the farm and in the 
garden. Plants like yellow light and thrive best on 
it. A German scientist, Sachs, discovered this nearly 
a half century ago and now it promises to be of 
practical use through the use of high efficiency so- 
dium light. 


Coal + Earth=? 


Black coal and white earth united by heat prom- 
ise to give industry a new material, called “silica 
black.” It was discovered by Professor C. A. Jacob- 
son of the University of West Virginia. Finely 
powdered coal and fine silica, such as diatomaceous 
earth consisting of billions of minute shells of an- 
cient plants, are mixed and heated in a closed vessel. 
Silica black promises to be useful as a paint pig- 
ment, in shoe polish, as an insecticide, a fume ab- 
sorbent, and in many technical processes. 


Swords... Plowshares 


When the German chemist, Dr. Fritz Haber, suc- 
ceeded about twenty years ago in snatching nitro- 
gen from the air and turning it into ammonia that 
could be used in manufacturing fertilizers and ex- 
plosives, he helped his fatherland prolong the 
World War by making it independent of the nat- 





ural deposits of nitrates in Chile. He also took y, 
knowingly the first steps toward a process of | 
leum refining that is beginning to be used 
America. 

Two other Germans, Dr. Friedrich Bergius (H 
delberg Rotarian, see May issue, page 25) and Dr. 
Carl Bosch, using similar methods of high pressw; 
and high temperature, developed a means of mak 
ing hydrogen unite with coal to form synt! 
gasoline and lubricating oil. They won the No! 
prize in chemistry for 1931. 

America has much more natural petroleum th 
she needs just now, so American chemists ha 
applied this important hydrogenation process to 
converting crude petroleum into a large variety of 
useful products, among them a synthetic oil and a 
safety gasoline. 


“Oil-less” Bearings 

Small metal objects now used in many industries 
had their birth not as molten metal poured in molds 
but as metal powder pressed into shape and then 
fused by heat. Metal powder products are finding 
increasing use. The most important application of 
metal powder is in the making of “oil-less” bearing; 
which are made of the porous powdered metal and 
are given at the factory a sufficiently large dose of 
oil to last for the lifetime of the machine. The 
molded metal powder after heat sintering is essen- 
tially a metallic sponge. Iron, chromium, nickel, 
copper, and various alloys can be molded but the 
industry began with the making of tungsten wire 
for electric light filaments. 


lodine from Brine 


America can now produce its own supply of 
iodine, so,useful in protecting cuts and skin breaks 
from germs. Methods of extracting this chemical 
element from the brines that are found in oil wells 
have come to commercial utilization. 

Iodine has been supplied to the world largely 
from the natural nitrate deposits of Chile in which 
it occurs as an impurity. Some iodine is also ob- 
tained from sea weeds. Chile has had a monopoly 
on iodine, but this combination has already reduced 
its artificially controlled price from $4 to $3 a pound 
in recognition of the success of American iodine 


production. 
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Cuba—Pearl of the Antilles 


—where Rotary has become a considerable factor in civic and business life 































RooTary first took root in Cuba at Havana, the 

capital city, in 1916. Since then the movement has 

spread throughout the island, enlisting many business 

and professional leaders because of its active interest 

in schools for the illiterate and sanitation. Rotary in 
H Cuba has supplied two directors for the international 
organization, Director Luis Machado, of Havana, and 
Mario Nufiez Mesa, of Cienfuegos. 

The Republic of Cuba comprises District Twenty-five 
of Rotary International, of which the present governor 
is Dr. Ramon Lorenzo. He, as has been noted in 
these columns, holds the unique Rotary classification 
of “rabies prevention.” 

Cuba has nineteen Rotary clubs: Bayamo, Caibarien, 
Camaguey, Cardenas, Cienfuegos, Colon, Guantana- 
mo, Guines, Havana, Holguin, Manzanillo, Mantanzas, 
Moron, Pinar del Rio, Sagua La Grande, Sancti Spiri- 
tus, Santa Clara, Santa Cruz del Sur, and Santiago 
de Cuba. 





Havana never bores. Even “typical” streets such 
as this one have a romantic suggestion of the days 
when Old Spain ruled the island. 


Rustling palm trees welcome the visitor to the 
famed Yumuri valley. Large areas in Cuba are 
dense woods, netted with tropical undergrowth. 












Abodes such as this are still to be found in Cuban hinterlands. 
More than half the island’s population is rural. 


The old and picturesque methods of vending drygoods (below) 
and milk (top center) are disappearing—but are far from being 
extinct. Modern methods of preparing tobacco, (right) however, 
have made “Havana” a synonym everywhere for fine cigars. 
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Cuba offers striking con- 
trasts in poverty and wealth. 
Compare this Havana man- 
sion with the thatched hut 

pictured opposite. 


The National Casino (low- 
er center) is a center of 
Havana's gayety. 


Columbus discovered Cuba 
in 1492 while searching for 
gold. More wealth than he 
dreamed of has been pro- 
duced on Cuba's sugar plan- 
tations. Below, a_ typical 
sugar mill; right, interior 

view. 
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Fditorial Comment 


The Fiddler is Always Paid 


In ALL lands wailing voices, strident voices, in- 
dignant voices are beseeching governments to re- 
duce taxes. Business, crippled by lean years, looks 
askance at the tax rolls and asks for relief. It is not 
an inappropriate time for friends of peace to remind 
the marts of the world that in many and devious 
ways, the burden of taxation is heavily ballasted with 
debts incurred during the World War, debts con- 
tracted because of suspicions generated by the 
World War, obligations arising out of the human 
miseries spawned by the World War. 

The item of veteran relief alone has already as- 
sumed suffocating proportions, as the following 
figures, compiled by the New York Times, testify: 


MEN DEAD AND Tuis YEAR'S 
MoBILIZED WouNDED RELIEF BILL 
United States 4,355,000 360,300 $1,072,064,527 
Germany 13,000,000 6,111,862 298,690,000 
France 8,410,000 5,623,000 286,722,000 
Great Britain 6,600,000 2,000,000 174,802,060 
Italy i 5,615,000 1,597,000 69,853,300 
Canada 619,636 232,045 61,123,000 


“Veterans’ relief for 1932-33,” the Times adds, “will 
embrace 5.8 per cent of British government expendi- 
tures; 17.5 per cent of French government expendi- 
tures, and 26.1 per cent of the federal expenditures 
of the United States.” 

Sobering lessons stalk between columns of such 
figures. The Golcondas of wealth blasted into junk 
on the battlefields are among the least of the items 
that appear on Mars’ ledger. The account books of 
a modern war cannot be closed at the signing of an 
armistice, nor ten years later, nor fifty. Not until 
the last wounded survivor and his dependent have 
passed on can auditors accurately determine what in 
coin of the realm a war has cost. 

The late Alfred Bernhard Nobel, creator of the 
Nobel peace prizes, thought that in developing de- 


structive explosives he was helping make war so 
horrible that men would no longer dare to engag 
in it. The World War proves he was wrong. Nobel 
was an idealist; he should have been an economist 
He would have been on a much sounder line o| 
reasoning had he supposed that the dogs of wai 
would be held in permanent leash only when it 
became too expensive to loose them. 


That day, if we were but aware of it, has arrived. 
Rotary’s Forgotten Man 


Rotarians frequently hear of what their 
movement is doing in other cities “around the 
world.” That is as it should be, but in these days 
when the human spirit is prone to sag, club officers 
can do a uniquely appreciated service at home by 
planning deliberately to counsel and hearten the 
member who is low. He is, if a current political 
phrase may be borrowed, Rotary’s forgotten man. 

An unofficial “inner circle” of men directed to 
“plant” themselves at this or that table can, as more 
than one club president has learned, do much to 
raise the morale not only of individuals but the 
group as well. Even a friendly pat on the back and 
a cheery “Sit right down here!” do wonders for a 
man who is blue. The Liverpool (England) Rotary 
Club goes even further. It has a “confidential ad- 
visory committee,” approachable through the presi- 
dent, whose only function it is to give friendly coun- 
sel to the member facing difficulties. 

It should be remembered, too, that the discouraged 
man is the one who soon drops out of Rotary. But, 
as President Clinton Anderson recently pointed out, 
“Possibly he is not losing interest in Rotary as rap- 
idly as he is losing it in himself. His business may 
not be paying dividends, his investments may be 
melting away, his stock of courage may be running 
low. He may be asking, “What’s the use?’?” And 
now as never before in Rotary’s existence is it true, 
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. President Anderson further says, “To such a man 
Rotary | iakes its greatest contribution.” 

One of the finest commentaries upon the truth of 
+ statement is that in many instances reported at 
re Chicago secretariat, members of a Rotarian’s 
{:mily insist upon his retention of membership even 
shough it entails economies in the household budget. 
In , western state, for example, is a Rotarian who 
thought he could not longer remain in the club. 
During a visit to his son in a state university he 








a 


young man, however, insisted that if ever Rotary 
was a beneficial thing for the father, it was doubly 
so when business was discouraging. To clinch the 
argument, the son took up pencil and paper and 
sketched a monster, “The Depression,” coiled about 
a Rotary wheel, struggling with a lone man. The 
moral was plain—and the father is still a Rotarian. 

Here and there are clubs that are not awake to the 
opportunities the times present for service to their 
own members. A few have folded up and asked the 
board of directors to cancel their charters, but the 
Rotary movement is, on the whole, thriving. It never 
exhibited greater vitality than it has during the past 
two years. The 1931 membership showed a net loss 
of less than three per cent in face of all odds—and, 
with clubs awake to their responsibility to remember 
the forgotten men as well as to get “new blood,” 
the records for 1932 should hold up equally well. 


The Pendulum Moves 


Acan, the pendulum swings. Grandmotherly 
modes of dress and coiffure, modified, to be sure, to 
the exigencies of a motor age, are again holding 
forth on fashion pages. The post-war “petting epoch” 
is quite old-fashioned to contemporary collegians, 
competent observers advise us, and while the jazz 
captains and kings haven’t departed their din is dis- 
tinctly on the wane. Evidence that the “simple and 
sane” living of yesteryear is returning is supplied by 
reports of insurance companies which show that the 
frst half of 1932 was the healthiest six months on 
record in the United States and Canada. 

In business a new accent is to be discerned. The 
relentless inhumanity of an adolescent machine age 
finding itself is, as Dr. Pirelli remarks elsewhere in 
this issue, slowly giving way to a belief in the worth 
of human personality and its development. The 
futility of economics without emotional and intel- 
lectual objectives is dawning upon the minds of 
thousands of men and women who from the ruins 
of personal fortunes are salvaging surprisingly satis- 
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fying personal values. They are experiencing the 
truth recently voiced by Charles W. Ackley, in a 
district conference at Ocean City, New Jersey, that, 
“As business men we have got to stop grasping at 
shadows, striving more and more for that which we 
do not really need.” 

The pendulum is again swinging. Matters of the 
mind and the heart are once more being appraised, 
and are found to be rich in the dividends of content- 
ment. Music and painting and poetry and sports 
and hobbies, for which there was “no time” in pros- 
perous times, are becoming sources of abiding satis- 
factions. Once again Shakespeare is proved right. 
Sweet are the uses of adversity. 


Schools Need Friends 


Unpaww and discouraged teachers, curtailed 
courses of study, expensive but vacant school houses, 
waning enrollments—to mention these conditions 
confronting education in many communities of the 
United States is but to reinforce the appeal being 
broadcast that citizens give intelligent thought to 
American Education Week, November 7-13. The 
sponsors of the Week—the United States Office of 
Education, the American Legion and the National 
Education Association—especially urge parents to 
visit local schools and there learn of the efforts being 
made to carry on education’s finest traditions despite 
economic strains. 

Fortunate is the community which, like Ithaca, 
New York, has enlisted the interest of high-type 
business and professional men who give to the 
cause of better schools a combination of discern- 
ment and acumen and devotion that could rarely 
be purchased by a commercial concern. But what 
Clyde B. Moore elsewhere in this issue says has been 
achieved in Ithaca is true of uncounted municipal- 
ities—and could be of many more if the right men 
and women were recruited to the cause. 

But one need not be on a school board to help. 
Members of the 700 odd Rotary clubs in the United 
States, Canada, Newfoundland, and Bermuda, hav- 
ing student loan funds prove that. Statistics on 382 
funds, of which records are on file at the Chicago 
secretariat, show a tidy total of $1,386,895 account- 
ing for some 350,000 loans. Education has long been 
one of Rotary’s important community interests and 
the opportunities that current emergencies offer for 
service are, it hardly need be added, going to find 
Rotarians as individuals and clubs actively at work. 
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A relic of thirty years ago when the Paiwan Savages of Formosa built gruesom 
monuments—mute testimonials to their head-hunting prow: 


We Visit Formosaland 


By Lillian Dow Davidson 





a has found a nesting place in many 
lands, strange and interesting to the Westerner, but 
in no place more unique and fascinating than in 
that half-civilized, half-savage island of Formosa, 
which was so fittingly named by Portuguese mari- 
ners of the sixteenth century, the first known white 
men to view its entrancing shores. 

“Ilha Formosa” (Isle Beautiful), they exclaimed 
with enthusiasm as they observed the rich eye-appeal- 
ing coloring of the parallel ranges, sometimes to the 
number of six, towering skyward, green, blue, or 
mauve, each of a different hue from the one preced- 
ing it, while crowning all was a last gently curving 
height, eternally snow-capped and at times display- 
ing all the colors of the rainbow. This peak, known 
to the Japanese today as Nitakayama, extends up- 
ward 13,880 feet, the highest in all the Far East and 
some 1,500 feet higher than Japan’s superb Fujiyama. 

If this were not distinction enough from a scenic 
standpoint, they saw on the east coast perhaps the 


An amazing land of contrasts— 
where agriculture vies with in- 
dustry for supremacy, and the 


savage sfill reigns over the jungle. 
g g jung 


highest cliffs in the world, rising a sheer 6,000 feet 
above the water-line. Ashore was the combination 
of verdant plain and dense, impenetrable jungle such 
as one would expect among the warm islands of the 
Pacific, for Formosa lies only some 200 miles north 
of the Philippines. Had they landed, these ancient 
Portuguese would have found a few Chinese and a 
larger number of wild aborigines to be later known 
s “Head-Hunters” for the latter sought in their 
fierceness, heads of all alien humans with whom 
they came in contact. 

The size of this oblong island, some 260 miles in 
length, did not escape these early explorers, who 
were interested most of all in discovering new lands 
to which trade might be extended. Following their 
discovery both the Spanish and Dutch sought to 
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ncupy the Island. Chinese immigrated there in 
urge numbers. Eventually, however, Koxinga, a 
vouthful pirate, of Chinese-Japanese birth, drove the 
foreigners out and Formosa remained thereafter un- 
jer Chinese and later under Japanese control. 

From arctic Greenland to tropical Formosa—that 
was the sudden translation of my husband in his 
youthful years. And it came about in this way. A 
relief ship, sent to Greenland to bring the Second 
Peary Arctic Expedition back to civilization, carried 
the news of a war between China and Japan. On 
board was a newspaperman, publisher of a promi- 
nent Brooklyn newspaper. Jim, the youngest mem- 
ber of the expedition, fired with the determination 
to get to the scene of hostilities, persistently besought 
his influence during the thirty days of the journey 
which brought them back home. Jim’s keen en- 
thusiasm won the day and doubtless was the Alad- 
din’s lamp that procured for him the coveted posi- 
tion of war correspondent for a syndicate of news- 
papers including the New York Herald. Surely a 
feather in the cap of a boy of twenty-two! 


Oxy by giving the biographical sketch can I 
indicate how intimately Jim became associated with 
this island which, naturally, will ever hold special 
interest for us. 

The late Colonel Cockerell, the veteran foreign 
editor of the Herald under whom Jim was working 
in the Orient, was a man of much influence and he, 
in some way, obtained the information withheld 
from others that the fighting was not to be carried 
on in Manchuria as all Europe thought but was to 
be transferred to Formosa. He therefore ordered 
Jim to Formosa, the first and only war correspond- 
ent to serve in the island. He was attached to the 
Chinese army for a few months and to the Japanese 
army for two years, after which he spent seven addi- 
tional years, thus rounding out a nine-years’ resi- 
dence there. In all, he lived in Formosa under the 
Chinese, under the administration of the short-lived 
Formosan Republic, and under Japanese rule and led 

These two daughters (pictured above) of a North 
Formosan tribe of head-hunters carry tattoo marks 
on their foreheads and from lips to ears. At right 
—a Formosan head-hunter and his family. In 
former days the cloth across the chest concealed 
tattoo marks which designated the number of 
human beings killed. Japanese authorities, how- 


ever, have succeeded in largely eliminating these 
terrible practices. 
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there a more varied and unusual life than comes to 
most. 

Such luxuriance of vegetation and brilliance of 
sunshine directly on top of nearly two years spent 
amidst the ice fields of Greenland with the trying 
long winter night, made an unforgettable impres- 
sion on the boy newly come to Formosa. The island 
intrigued him from the first. 

To his surprise, he found no English books of 
reference on Formosa although there were many 
ancient volumes in Chinese, Dutch, Portuguese, and 
Spanish. A hazy idea began to take form. Why not 


write of his own experience here with the army and 
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include some references descriptive of the [s!a, 

Jim, in gathering data, delved into the history ¢ 
Formosa and the deeper he dug, the more fas. 
ing the material he unearthed. The subject m 
however, presented many facets and Circe-like Jed 
him on and on into fresh fields so that at the end 
of nine years when his book was finally published 
his modest little monograph had grown into an ex 
haustive tome of 750,000 words, a work of reference 
covering all subjects. Although it has been out of 
print for thirty years, it is still in demand and the 
American consul told me, “The Japanese on the 
island treat his book almost like the Bible.” 

Life on the island was then 
very primitive and there were 
few whom he might consult 
so he had to dig much of the 
information out for himself. 


As AN example, he be- 


came intensely interested in 
the economic botany of For- 
mosa and spent much time 
gathering plants in the jungle, 
returning home with armsful. 
Some of these he tested for 
the strength of their fibre on 
a crude little machine he had 
made for the purpose. Many 
specimens he sent to Kew 
Gardens, London, for identifi- 
cation. Having obtained the 
botanical name, he then had 
the difficult task of fitting the 
Chinese and Japanese names 
to them as well. 

Jim joined many Japanese 
military expeditions into the 
Head-Hunter territory in or- 
der to [Continued on page 45| 


The museum at Taithoku 
(shown above) is one of man) 
fine public buildings at the 
capital. Below—the old con- 
sulate where James W. David- 
son resided while in Formosa. 
Only the upper floors were 
occupied due to the fury of 
the typhoons and the resulting 
floods. 
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Salute to Smiuth 


On a recent Saturday morning two Eagle Scouts from Detroit, sophomores 

in the Cass Technical High School, marched up the broad steps leading to a 

memorial on Belle Isle, playground of Detroit. They stood at attention. They 

saluted the Stars and Stripes. Their pennies with those of thousands of other 

boys and girls, from kindergarten to high-school, had made possible this : i 
beautiful memorial to the Reverend Samuel Francis Smith, author of the 

words “America.” 

The Memorial is visible for miles along the Canadian border and to the 
thousands of sailors and passengers of vessels on the Detroit River and Lake 
St. Clair. The base is of white Georgia marble, sixteen feet in height, sur- 
mounted by an eighty-foot steel flagpole. 

The two Eagle Scouts, however, were not alone. Visiting tourists and 
athletes from the nearby sports field paused for a moment in memory of the 
man who penned, one hundred years ago, the words which so fittingly describe 
the natural setting of this beauty spot: “I love thy rocks and rills, Thy woods 
and templed hills.” 











Leading 


Rotarians of nineteen countries of Europe, members of the European Advisory Committee, met in 


Switzerland in August—ideas were exchanged, questions discussed, new impetus given to understanding amon 


Seated left to right 


O. Port Su Miss Esther Achard, Switzerland; Sydney W. 

Pascall, England; Rudolf Herrmann, Czechoslovakia; Miss M. M. Frick, 

Switzerland; Dr. J. Imre, Hungary; Dr. Herbert Schofield, England; Dr. V. Leustek, 
Dr. L. Grote, Germany; F. Ringwald, Switzerland. Switzerland. 


( Hugh Galloway, England; T. C. Thomsen, 
Denmark; Dr. I Willems, Belgium ; Dr. O. Boehler, Austria; Dr. Alex 


Holland; W. W 


Standing, left to right: C. Reschovsky, Rumania; Dr. J 


air-Fish, England; A. Bossi, Italy; | 


wall, Finland; Thorleif Evanths, Norway; Maurice Dure 
Salvador Echeandia, Spain; Kurt Belfrage, Sweden; F. ¢ 
Yugoslavia; M. B. 


Gerbel, Austri 


Rotary Around the World 


These items gleaned from hundreds of letters and bulletins | 
over the world reflect how Rotary’s aims and objects are put to u 


Austria 
Impromptu Firemen 

Graz—Sixteen boys, sons of Rotarians of sev- 
eral nationalities, returning by autobus from 


an excursion in Yugoslavia to their vacation 


camp in Graz, recently aided substantially in 


saving a part of a large burning farm build- 
Englishman 

work of 
, 


the boys was highly praised in local papers. 


Egypt 


Better Business Lectures 


ing near Feldkirchen A young 


especially distinguished himself. The 


Carro—A campaign for better business 
methods in Egypt has been initiated by the 
Rotary Club of Cairo, the community service 


committee arranging for lectures in schools and 
colleges by eminent commercial and industrial 
men. Another activity of the Cairo club is 
for members to give occasional motor-car serv- 


ice to nursing sisters. 
Algeria 
Provide Student Room 
ALGER—The Rotary Club of Alger has con- 
lodging for a 


tributed the cost of a _ year's 


student at the Cité Universitaire in Paris. 


Czechoslovakia 
Friendly 


Novy Bypzov—At each meeting of the Ro- 
tary Club of Novy Bydzov, a letter is wntten 
to a smaller Rotary club in another country 
with a few words of greeting and information 
about this city. 


Australia 
Charity Ball 


MELBOURNE—At a recent charity ball given 
by the Rotary Club of Melbourne, nearly 
£1,000 was raised for the benefit of crippled 
children. 


Cuba 
Brief Biographies 

Havana—To promote closer fellowship and 
better acquaintance in the Rotary Club of 
Havana, at each meeting two of the members 
briefly relate their their 
birthplace, education, business career, travels, 
and hobbies. As the Havana club includes 
members of several these bio- 
graphical features are great 


incidents in lives, 


nationalities, 
received with 


interest. 


Philippine Islands 


Debut 

ManiLa—The Supreme Court of the Philip- 
pine Islands made its first appearance in a 
body at a public function at a recent meeting 
of the Manila Rotary Club.  Scintillating 
sketches of each of the members of the bench, 
given by one of the judges, made up a part 
of the interesting program. 


Argentina 


Give Films to Schools 
MeENpoza—Rotarians of Mendoza have re- 
cently provided educational films for more 
than twenty schools, and have established an 
open air school pavilion for ailing children. 


Straits Settlements 
Gifts 


SinGAPoRE—The 
during the last year has maintaine 


Singapore Rota 


hospital, continued four 
provided $1,400 
fund, and at Christmas time entertai 
children. 


a local 
towards the uner 


Yugoslavia 


1,000 Dinars 

BeLtcrapE—The Belgrade Rotary ( 
scribed 1,000 dinars to send a law 
from the district for a summer course 
ternational law at The Hague. 


Switzerland 


Rotary to Stratosphere 
ZuricH—Professor Piccard, before starting 

his recent flight to the stratosphere, v1 

Rotary Club of Zurich and explained ¢! 

pose of his second flight. He was 

with a Rotary flag, which he took with him on 

his flight to the stratosphere. 


nted 


Rumania 
Gives 5,000 Lei 


Trmisoara—Vice-president Klein of the Ro 
tary Club of Timisoara has donated let 
(approximately $2,500) so that the club 
in a position to give three prizes for ' 
essays on “Peace and International Fri 
written and submitted by boys between 16 and 
19 years. The club is particularly active in com 
munity service. 
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Spain 





p by ’Phone 































s,—For the sake of Spanish-Amer- 
fllowship the Rotary Club of Buenos Aires 
nicated with the Rotary Club of La 
telephone, at the time of the recent 

the Sixtieth District. Prominent 











‘ 
ical and government authorities in both cities 
witnessed this unusual act of friendliness. 

' 
Cultural 
MaLaca-—In codperation with school authori- ' 
ves. the Rotary Club of Malaga has provided 
‘ a series of lectures throughout the school 
ear on personal hygiene, courtesy, and cul- 

rr 
al te 
France 
Honor Rotary 
President Albert Lebrun of the French Re- 
accepted the title of “honorary Seven charming maids from the secretariat of Rotary headquarters fo 
of the Forty-ninth District, following Britain and Ireland showed Founder Paul Harris the charms of old Tat 
nt created by Presidents Doumergue tock Square in London during his recent Europ 
For Children’s Health Peru commissioner of Continental I 
s-JuaN Les Pins—More than a hun- Fight Leprosy ing a meeting to which 
ren have been sent to various sani- uIros—The Rotary Club of Iquitos is con invited, and at w 
France this past year by the Rotary ae “es : tie . . ae , ii Rotarians w pl it, wa 
tibes-Juan Les Pins. i Ry atc ae tana es pressed with the great attention and i 
- Gives Books all. At a later meeting of the Rotaria 
Fete Tacna—The Tacna Rotary Club has pre- gestions were ac ted for t appoint 
Rotarians of Cannes organized a sented several dozen books to local school inter-club committ which will tacilitat 
cessful charity féte at which many libraries. It is also assisting students who would erative efforts of all Rotary clubs in Hunga 
from neighboring countries were not otherwise be able to continue in school Mexico 
this year. 
. — Honor Dr. Dario-Mendez 
New Zealand Home Designing a a eld o 
ee a Lima—A contest among local architects for family outing recently in behalf of their 
Better Business model small homes for workers is one of the teemed new honorary member, Dr. Dario- 
KLAND—Rotarians of Auckland have been recent projects of the Lima Rotary Club. At Mendez. 
ual in developing a coOperative orgami- 4 special meeting prizes were presented for the ; : 
the National Creditmens’ Association best designs. Book Festival 
{uckland), Ltd. In its membership are most TeHuacaN—The Tehuacan Rotary Club 
members of the Auckland Rotary Club. Hungary cently organized a book festival which had for 
permanent chairman of the board is its purpose the stimulation of interest good | 
Hosts 


Rotarian A. J. Hutchinson who believes that literature. Local Rotarians are also endea | 






sociation promises to become one of the DesrEcEN—Fifty Rotarians, representatives of © ing to interest other localities in a_ similar 
st powerful organizations in New Zealand in all (seven) of the Rotary clubs of Hungary, _ festival. 
promotion of better business methods and met in Debrecen recently for a three-day session 





more ethical dealings between buyer and which combined sightseeing and pleasure with Drinking Fountains 
nsumer, Rotary business. Ing. M. B. Gerbel, honorary Leon—Twenty-five drinking fountain i 


been installed in local publi 








Rotary Club of Leon. 











England 
Hospital Wing 


DaRLINGTON—In less than two years, Ro 





tarians of Darlington have raised the {11 







i new hospital win 





necessary for 





For “Foreign” Students 
NotrrinGHAM—The Nottingham Rota ( 


recently arranged a trip to Newstead A 






for some thirty Continental stude 






University College, Nottingham. Several 





bers of the club aided in entertainin 







students from France, Germany, Spain, Sweden 


Switzerland, Finland, and Holland at tea and 










sports. This is an annual affair. 





One of the highlights of the recent 
European tour of Paul Harris (fourth 
from right) was the new Republic of 










Estonia, where he was the guest of 


the Rotary Club of Tallinn. 


















This exhibit 








on of applied Italian art, prepared by the Italian State 


Tourist Department for the International Service Committee of the Rotary 


Club of Pawtucket, Rhode Island, 1s but one section of many exhibits 


4d ) an } ”) 


Social Service 


PooLt The si f J been guar- 
anteed to the Poole cou for Social Service 
during the ent yea t il Rotar 

ub. All t operatin Kpel will be paid 





For Rotary Bed 
he Ilford 
Stage Society, the Rotary Club of Ilford has 


ILForp—In conjunction wi 


decided to present a popular play in Novem- 
ber or December, the proceeds from which will 
o to the aid of the Rotary bed at King George 
Hospital 

~ 

Canada 


Plac e for Rota y Books 


BROCKVILLI Ont.—The Rotary Club of 
Brockville has placed all its volumes of pro- 
ceedings of the conventions of Rotary Inter- 
national in the local public libra 


Profitable Picnic 

Moncton, N. B.—A community picnic, 
sponsored by the Rotary Club of Moncton, 
brought a profit of $1,100. The fund will be 


used in crippled-children work. 


S700 for Trees 
REGINA, SASK The Rotary Club of Regina 
has recently contributed $1 to the Canadian 


Forestry Tree Planting Campaign. 


One hundred fifty poor children, 
sent to Vichy (France) by Rotary 
clubs in England, Belgium, France, 


? 


Luxembourg, Switzerland, Algeria, 
and Spain, have recently been given 
the cure for liver trouble at the ex- 
pense of Vichy Rotarians, an ac- 
tivity of the club for several years. 
Here is one of the four groups re- 
ceiving treatment this summer. 


yaned to schools by the courtesy of this Rotary club. 


{nnual International 

Mepicine Har, Arta.—‘If Rotary carries 
out its international outlook on every public 
question and its principles of service and un- 
selfishness, and if Rotary can permeate these 
ideals through the people of the world, Rotary 
is destined to be one of the most powerful 
agents in reconstructing the world, next to 
the Christian religion itself,”’ declared Senator 
W. E. Buchanan, of Lethbridge, Alberta at 
the seventh annual inter-club meeting of Havre, 
Montana and Medicine Hat, Alberta, Rotarians 
held here recently. Every year either the 
American or Canadian club crosses over the 
border and travels 150 intervening miles to 


Visit its neighbor. 


Sunday Hospitality 


Sautt Ste. Marie, Ont.—Each Sunday 
morning a group of Sault Ste. Marie Rotarians 
meets passenger boats going through from De- 
troit to Duluth and invites travelling Rotarians 
and their friends to attend some church in 
this city. Five or six cars stand ready to pro- 
vide transportation. 


THE RO’ 


Armchair Tourists 

Ursana, Itt.—Under the tit 
of Other Clubs” the Rotary ¢ 
recently staged a_ successful 
short chats about other club 
members who had traveled durin, 


Much in a Name 

BRUNSWICK, MAINE—At a 1 
the clubs of the Thirty-eighth | 
C. Dasey, former president 
Rotary Club, suggested that clul 
England cities extend greetings 
cities and towns of the same 1 
states or other countries, and invit 
bers to visit these respective citi 
tending the convention in Bost 
Auburn, Me., he suggested, could 
with the five other Auburns 
States; Belfast, Me., with Belfast 


For 1933 Assembly 

PoLAND SPRING, Me.—More than 
rians of the Thirty-eighth District 
city for a dinner in honor of Pre 
P. Anderson, of Rotary Internati 
tember 17. This district include 
clubs in Maine, southern New Ha 
northeastern Massachusetts. Mr. A 
companied by Philip C. Lovejoy, f 
secretary of Rotary International, w 
primarily to inspect the historic P 
House which is to be the meeting 
1933 International Assembly of R 


10,000 Quarts 

ELKHarT, Inp.—Almost ten tl 
of milk have been given to the n« 
city by the Elkhart Rotary Club 
fund was started in cooperation v 
Cross. The club has contributed 
$750. 
For Colored Scouts 

IrHaca, N. Y.—The boys work 
of the Rotary Club of Ithaca has { 
activities, codperation in colored B 


Scouts work. 


For Rotary Interest 

Joptin, Mo.—The Rotary Club of 
amended its by-laws to the effect 
entrance fee of $25 is to be retur 
new member if he attends the next 
conference. 
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Attendance 
RoucE, La.—Secretary Emile D. 
he Baton Rouge Rotary Club, 
pleted ten years of perfect attend- 
club. He has been secretary of the 
May, 1926. 


has 


spURG, Fra.—An unusual publicity 
been made possible for the city of 
through the efforts of the local 
Thousands of copies of a recent 
Times, containing Florida news 

s and an invitation to Rotarians and 
is to visit St. Petersburg, were mailed 
sonal letters were sent to 700 winter- 


p 
of the local Rotary club. 
WorcesTER, Mass.—Loans to eighteen stu- 


the 1932-33 school year have been 
zed by the directors of the Rotary Club 
cester. These total $3,525. 


ficial Council 
te, N. C.—Seventeen Rotarians rep- 
seven Rotary clubs of western North 
recently met to form a council for 
motion of friendship, for harmonizing 
hips between cities in this section, and 
xchange of valuable civic improvement 
The eight clubs represented in the coun- 
Andrews, Tryon, Spruce Pine, Hender- 
Waynesville, Franklin, Sylva, 
Robert F. Philips of Asheville was 
resident. The council is not an official 
organization. 


and 


House of Friendship 


Los ANGELES, CaLir.—Perpetuating the 
ry of international friendships formed 
the 1932 Olympics, a cottage from the 


mpic Village was presented the Los Angeles 
ry Club recently. Rotarian Crombie Allen, 
rio (California) newspaperman 
of the 1932 Olympics in the October 
\RIAN), Originated the plan for keeping 
of the cottages in Los Angeles and send- 
g another to the Rotary Club of Berlin, 
ere the games are to be held in 1936. The 
Angeles cottage was placed on the grounds 
the Breakfast Club, and contains pictures of 
ithletes and notables, also souvenirs of the 
1932 Games. 


(see his 




















This well-patronized wading pool for children is but a small part of the 


$8,500 recreation playground presented to the city of Ca 


Midsummer Dream 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—One of the outstanding 
the Rotary Club of Chatta- 


annual meeting 


given by 


the 


programs 


nooga was recent outdoor 


at the home of George Patten. A musical pro- 


} 





gram Was pertormed on a Natural stage 150 
feet long and roo feet deep, with one of the 
most complete lighting effects ever arranged 
in Chattanooga, before about 300 Rotarians, 
Rotary Anns and guests. The idea was con- 
ceived by John F. Brizzie, president of the 


Chattanooga Rotary Club, and executed under 
his direction, 


Canned Food for Needy 


HENpERSON, N. C.—The Rotary Club of 
Henderson has bought several hundred cans 
and is assisting a cannery in preserving food 


for the needy of the community. 


Fruit and Vegetables 


INSPIRATION, ARIZONA—Several clubs in the 


Forty-third District are salvaging excess crops 
of fruits and vegetables for the poor during the 
District Harold W. 
following plan for other 


take 
Solicitation for 


coming winter. Governor 


Aldrich 
clubs still 


suggests the 
advantage of such an 


the 


able to 
opportunity: donation of 
excess crops by club members; arrangements 


for gathering the crops by such organizations 
as the Boy Scouts, or by indigent or voluntary 
labor. Preparation of the crops for canning and 


the actual canning to be done by such organi- 


by the Rotary club of that city recently. 


zations as the Girl Reserves, Camp Fire Girl 
or other school children, in the 
under the supervision of competent 
women. Pror torage of the ca 
uct, then distribution through existing relief 
agencies 
Community 

Oxrorp, N. C.—The advantages that Oxford 
offers a newcomer to the communit d 
the basis for a full quarter’s program 


Rotary club 


local 


Trade-at-Home 


McMINNVILLE, TENN.—The Rotary Club 





McMinnville recently initiated a trade-at 
home”? movem which has been accepted 
local merchants. It is proving to be on f the 
most intensive and effective ca ugns evel 
launched in McMinnville and Warren count 
4 plan has also been initiated | 2 joint Ex 
change-Rotary mittee, for th taging of a 
number of « contests in the gra i nd 
high schools in the county, for whi ’ 
prizes will be awarded for the best essays in 
each department. 
Three-in-One 

Hickory, N. C.—At the September 1st t 
ing of the Hickory Rotary Club, tl 1 
were congratulated upon 
vears of perfect attendance. The ire: Ge 
L. Lyerl ast president; Robert Martin 


president, and Edgar L. Fox, secretary. 





Believe it or not, but twen- 
ty-fve Guernsey cows 
were milked in this im- 
maculately clean barn, just 
four hours before lunch- 
eon was served to mem- 
bers of the Rotary Club of 
Albion, Michigan, and 
their guests recently. T his 
and an unusual program 
were all made possible be- 
cause Rotarian George E. 
Dean, president of the 
Union Steel Products 
Company, of Albion, has 
for his pride and hobby a 
fine dairy farm. 























: 
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Rotary Hour-Glass 


Back HOME. President Clinton Ander- 
son is back at his home in Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, for a breathing spell after a strenuous 
speaking tour of central and eastern United 
States, featured by several intercity meetings. 
At the one in Boston, 193 nvention city, 
persons were present; UVetroit was next 


To Bombay? Douglas C. Howland, for 
many years secretary of the Rotary Club at 
Calgary (jim Davidson’s home town), Canada, 
after a few weeks in the Chicago secretariat, 
will leave for the Orient to establish a “mobile 
branch office” of Rotary International, probably 
first at Bombay, later in other cities. 
* * @ 
Twenty 1912’ers! Few Rotary clubs can 


match the record of the Oakland (California) 


club with its twenty activ twenty-year mem- 
bers. Recently they staged a Rotary meeting 
in the manner ot twent Cars ago, with two 
honor guests, Henry Barker, hotel host of 1912, 


and Frank Mott, mayor at the time. The Oak- 
land veteran list, which includes six past 
presidents, is: 

Harry Schroeder, Charles McCall, Frank 
Sonderleiter, Harry S. Anderson, Lawrence F. 
Moore, Fred W. Laufer, George E. Randolph, 


Joseph Borroughs, Henry Inman, Frank Jewett, 
Alex McDaniel, Edwin Stoddard, John Bonner, 
Alfred Saroni, John Smith, Sam Samuels, 


Robert Robertson, George Meredith, Henry 
Barker and Frank Mott. 
*“* * 

New Governors. Carlos Buschmann, of 
Petropolis, has been elected as governor of Dis- 
trict Seventy-two (Brazil), succeeding Miguel 
Arrojado Lisboa, of Rio de Janeiro, who re- 
cently passed away. Governor Buschmann is 

patent lawyer and in 1931-32 served as 
president of his club. 

Another new governor ts Charles M. Thomp- 
son, dean of commerce at the University of 
Illinois, Urbana, of District Forty-five, succeed- 
ing William S. Dewey, of Cairo, who was 
forced to resign on account of ill health. 
Governor Thompson is joining with Governors 
Charles W. Kent and Robert L. Conn, of the 
other two Illinois districts, Forty and Forty- 
four, respectively, for an inter-district confer- 
ence next spring. 

> > * 

Assembly in Maine. After inspection of ac- 
commodations at several possible meeting places, 
Poland Spring, Maine, has been selected for 
the 1933 Assembly of Rotary International. 
It is but 120 miles from Boston, the conven- 
tion city. 

> > . 

Going Home. Fred Birks, second vice 
president of Rotary International, after a 
markedly successful post-convention tour of 
friend-making in North America and Europe 
is, as this magazine goes to press, on the St. 
Lawrence River, enroute to his home at Sydney, 
New South Wales, Australia. 


Wherever Paul Harris, founder of 
Rotary, goes he finds friends. It 
was especially true of his recent 
tour of Europe. This picture shows 
him at a dinner given in his honor 


by the Stockholm ¢lub. 


Full Schedule. Fall days are busy days 
for Rotary International committeemen, as 
witness this schedule: 

September—Canadian Advisory, Montreal; 
Convention, Boston; Executive, Chicago. 

October—To Study Committees, Chicago; 
Finance, Chicago; Boys’ Work, Chicago; Com- 
munity Service, Chicago; International Service, 
The Hague; Vocational Service, Zurich; Eu- 
ropean Economic Advisory, Zurich. 

November—North American Economic Ad- 
visory, Chicago; Aims and Objects, Chicago 
(9-11); Administrative Organization and Pro- 
cedure of Rotary International, Chicago; Con- 
stitution and By-Laws, Chicago; Rotary Foun- 
dation Promotion, Chicago (12-13). 

The latter committee was authorized by the 
Board of Directors to plan ways and means 
of securing contributions for the Rotary Foun- 
dation. Its personnel is: Prentiss M. Terry 
(chairman), Louisville, Kentucky; George C. 
Hager, Chicago; Roy Louden, Fairfield, Iowa; 
Joseph B. Mills, Detroit; John Nelson, Montreal. 


* + *# 


Messieurs! Dr. Edouard Willems, of Brus- 
sels, Belgium, recently in Chicago for a session 
of the Finance Committee of Rotary Inter- 
national, did the rather unusual thing on his 
way home. He addressed several of the smaller 
clubs in Michigan, U. S. A., and Ontario, Cana- 
da, speaking in both French and English. 


* . * 


A ’Rah a Year. Three members of the 
Hickory (North Carolina) Rotary Club who 
have had a ten years’ perfect attendance record, 
were introduced with ten ‘rahs, led by Brent 
Schaeffer, past district governor, at a recent 
club meeting. They are: Major George L. 
Lyerly, Edgar L. Fox, and Robert E. Martin. 


* * * 


Berlin Drinks Water. Howard Vincent 
O’Brien, RoTaRIAN contributor, notes in the 
Chicago Daily News, of which he is literary 
editor: “The Rotary idea seems to have made 
great headway in Germany. It has attracted 
the most solid men—great industrialists and 
politico-financiers like Hans Luther. The thing 
(at a Berlin Rotary meeting) that struck us 


& 


most was that the fifty disting 
Rotarians were drinking water 
at that. We craved a large, co 
ner, but hadn't the heart to 


* * * 


Busy Philately. Dr. Alex Pot 
of the Zurich (Switzerland) of 
International, hit upon a popu 
he offered to act as a clearing 
tarians and members of their fa: 
in stamp-collecting. An extensi\ 


built up. 


Point of View. “I neve: 
of an outside Rotary club for tl 
of making up attendance. | 
have my fellow Rotarians in 
feel that I was breaking bread 
merely for the purpose of makin; 
ance record.” —Frank L. Mulholla 
ident of Rotary International. 


* * * 


Loyalty. Paul Kieser, immediat 
trict governor of District Thirty, i: 
sion a printer and a_ bookbinder 
expected but nevertheless fitting t 
his acts while in office was to issue a 
“Gold Book,” setting forth vital 
clubs in his district. Notable is tl 
of the 2,581 members, 641 had 
perfect attendance records for perio 
from six months to fourteen years. J. W 
Clarke, of New London, Connecticut, 
fourteen-year man. 

Eleven-year men: John Duncan, 
Gould, Frank Terrell, New Haven; 
Hoskins, Albert Vining, Springfield; 
Martineau, Willimantic. 

Decade-ers were: William Hammel, | 
port; F. A. C. Smith, Greenwich; Ja 
Freeman, H. Walter Scott, Hartfo 
W. Doane, Holyoke; Ed. C. Benn 
Mills, New Britain; Clarence Bronson 
North, New Haven; William H. Prit 
North Adams; Luman Brown, Springfi 
roy M. Gibbs, Waterbury. 


—THE MAN WITH THE ScrA 
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“Grievous Indictment” 
sha 
words of congratulation are cer- 

rder for the Rotary splendor that 

ade October issue of THE RorarIAn. 
| May Not Agree, But . . ” is an article 
ot only to be read carefully but 
tly studied and thoroughly digested. 

When the nations accept that plea whole-heart- 
and it practically, the chief worries 

wt attaining international peace are settled. 

Ke n thrusting that sort of material at your 

{| your efforts will be followed by a 


While “Touchdown” is an intelligent defense 
otball, it is at the same time a grievous 
ctment of the system. Granted, it does all 
players that Mr. Yost claims. But the 
bysically fit and the mentally alert are meticu- 
selected for this special development 
whereas the less fit and alert are abandoned to 
lines. Should not, therefore, the schools 
give less-favored equal opportunity to 
gin that wealth of progress which is offered to 
vored few? How many football mentors 

em to have such a working plan? 
Yours for many more such sparkling issues 
{Tue RoTARIAN as the last issue proves to be. 

Francis KRAMER 
‘inita, Oklahoma 


‘Phelps, O’Brien, Yost...” 

the Editor: 

ur October issue is par excellence. The 

| material makes an appeal to the most 


idualized Rotarian mind. 


hose human-interest articles by Phelps, 
O'Brien, Yost, and others furnish “food for 
thought;” they are the kind that make us 


tetter Rotarians. Our attention is being called 
the finer values of life and THe RoTaRIAN 
ifting us to a higher level. 
P. C. SOMERVILLE 
Member of Rotary. Past President, 
Bloomington (Illinots) Rotary Club. 
Salina, Kansas 


.¢ 








“Warning” 





To the Editor: 

Having read the account of Mr. Sprague’s 
caer in THe Rotarian and his subsequent 
autobiography in the Saturday Evening Post, I 
feel it my duty—as one whose business and 
writing experience has to a certain extent par- 
illeled that of Mr. Sprague—to issue a warning 
kst the world of Business be entirely deserted 
for the world of Letters. 

I must, however, qualify that statement re- 
guding the similarity of Mr. Sprague’s and 
my own experiences. Like him, I have been 
4 business man and a Rotarian for years. Too, 
lhave been the much maligned editor of a 
Rotary club publication. And I also conceived 
he idea that I was wasting my talents in 
Me marts of trade. 

From this point our—Mr. Sprague’s and 
mitt—paths diverge. Due to an inherent lack 
® ability or perhaps to the fact that writing 
market conditions have changed since Mr. 

























dur Readers’ Open Forum 


Brief letters are invited commenting upon Rotarian articles. Because of 
limitations of space, the right is reserved to publish letters in part only. 


Sprague’s advent into the field, I did not sell 


my second offering. Or even the third or 


fourth. As a matter of fact there are still many 


editors who are able to withstand my charms. 
So to counteract any pernicious effect Mr. 
Sprague’s success as an author may have on 


the dissatisfied business man, and in order that 
the wheels of commerce may keep on turning, 
I am moved to call attention to the many pit- 
falls which await the unwary feet of the mod- 
ern embryo author. 

C. F. Apams 
Culver City, Calif. 


“Hole-in-One” 


To the Editor: : 

We Chester Rotarians are all very proud of 
the record of our Rotary Ann Mrs. Seabrook 
Churchill Carter, who recently achieved a hole- 
in-one on the Maplewood golf course at a 








Rotary Ann Seabrook Churchill Carter 
“at 62... achieves hole-in-one.” 


distance of 166 yards. Mrs. Carter is the first 
one in this section, connected with Rotary, to 
have won this distinction. She is 62 years old, 
and has been playing golf for only six months. 
Myron C. BrocKMAN 


Chester, South Carolina. 


“Justly Proud” 


To the Editor: 

Permit me to say that I have noted the 
steady improvement in the quality of material 
presented in THe Rotarian. I feel that we 
have an international magazine of which all 
Rotarians can be justly proud. I feel that the 
Rotarian who does not read each issue misses 
no small part of the value of membership in 
Rotary International. 

Harry E. STone 


Morgantown, West Virginia 





Mismanagement . . . Graft 


To the Editor: 


I have just read William Lyon Phelps’ article 
in THe Rotarian for October entitled “I May 
Not Agree, But On the whole I agree with 


his sentiments but I feel that Rotary club mem- 


bers in rural districts will resent his inference 
that New York City is more enlightened and 
more intelligent than rural districts. 


like to know by 


standards he measures the intelligence and en- 


I personally would what 
lightenment of a community and would further 
like to know whether or not we should consider 
a community enlightened and intelligent when 
the citizens of that community permit gross mis- 
graft 
in New York City for the past few years. 


management and as has been permitted 
D. T. HERRMAN 
County Agricultural Agent 
Hamilton, Ohio. 


Appeals . . . Greatly 

JANESVILLE, WIS 

THE ROTARIAN 
211 WEST WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
JANESVILLE ROTARY CLUB ENTER- 
TAINS THE LOCAL FOOTBALL TEAM FOR 
LUNCHEON OCTOBER THIRD YOUR AR 
TICLE TOUCHDOWN BY FIELDING H 
YOST APPEALS TO ME GREATLY COULD 
YOU SUPPLY FIFTY COPIES OF THIS ISSUI 
FOR THIS DATE FOR DISTRIBUTION TO 
OUR TEAM ADVISE PROMPTLY QUOTING 

PRICE ON SAME 

CHAS TOUTON CHAIRMAN 

BOYS WORK COMMITTEE 


“High . . . Excellence” 


To the 


I think Tue 
zine of such high general excellence that it is 


Editor: 
RorarRiAN has become a maga 
to be favorably compared with any other maga- 
zine that is published. 

I take a 
THE 


valuable information and inspiration which I 


large number of magazines but 


ROTARIAN gives to me a great deal of 
cannot obtain in any of the others. 
Henry P. Porter 


Boston, Massachusetts 


“One in Every 100,000” 


To the Editor: 


I am writing to correct a misstatement in 


your article in the September Rorarian on 
the Keys sisters, wherein it was stated that 
they were the only living quadruplets. I am 
not writing to withdraw any credit from the 
Keys sisters, but I think it important that such 
misinformation be corrected. Contrary to the 
statement—there are many quadruplets. Stud- 
ents of eugenics know that in every 100,000 
births, there will be a somewhat definite num- 
ber of twins, triplets, and quadruplets, and 
there are many births of a larger number at 
one time than four. 

That four sisters—all of one birth—should 


live to maturity as the Keys sisters have is re- 
markable, but I have record and pictures of 

















ae ete ereanetE er seen ntrsachamntintg 
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a number of other quadruplets. The Gales— 
Jean, June, Joan, and Jane—now about nine- 
teen years of age, I think, are playing this 
year in “White Scandals There are quadrup- 
lets, also about nineteen, at Los Angeles whose 
names I do not know but whose. pictures I 
have. The Morlock sisters of Lansing—Edna, 
Wilma, Sarah, and Helen—are 
four are still living. In addition, others might 


younger but all 


be named, and there is quite a number of 


quadruplets still living in which there is a 
mixture of sexes. 


The important thing is to correct the 





000, close to Philadelphia. After getting my 
architectural training in Philadelphia, I went 
back to my home city, and opened an office. 
For years I practiced—made a living, but not 
so very much more. The competition was 
trightfully keen, and expenses of all sorts (office 
and personal) very high. Eventually I decided 
to move down here—100 miles away. Easton 
is a typical small town of 4,000 people; the 
entire Eastern Shore Peninsula is covered with 
towns of the same type, and approximately 
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picture. Lillian Dow Davidson 
her trips into out-of-the-w; 
her husband, have been 
sense of the dramatic and h 
ues. Stories of crippled boys 
ing will never cease to grip t 
them. Some of your stories 
in the welfare efforts of our 
If your Editorial Comment 
it would be too good. That 
standing,” is as revealing as a 
suit. How often our we 
been criticized by membx 





statement that the Keys sisters are the 

world’s only living quadruplets. 
Georce A. McFarLANnpD 

Minot, North Dakota 

“One Flaming Soul .. .” 

To the Editor: 

Some Rotarians seem to feel that at- 
tendance is stressed too much, but they 
are overlooking the fact that this is 
merely a means to an end The very 
genius of Club Service is BEING THERE. 
Personal attendance is not only necessary 
if the individual member is to get the 
full benefits of Rotary, such as fellow- 
ship and inspiration, but it lends vitality 
to the club and strengthens the whole 
Rotary structure. Attendance is the very 
life breath to the physical form of Ro- 
tary. 

Personal attendance is absolutely essen- 
tial to acquiring a true knowledge of 
Rotary. What we see and hear means 
more to us than what we read. Our 
interest is intensified and our knowledge 
enhanced by regular attendance, and we 
naturally like better and take a keener 





To All Subscribers 


WD yxver a new ruling of the United 
States Post Office (Act of 21 July, 1932, 
amending Section 617), each time Tue Ro- 
TARIAN is not delivered to an address in the 
United States, and the post-office sends the 
publishers of the magazine a notice, it costs 
two cents. Each time the post-office returns 
an undelivered copy of the magazine, we are 
required to pay from 3 to 4% cents. 
When the magazine is undelivered at an 
address in countries other than the United 
States, we are not notified by the postal au- 
thorities regarding a change of address but 
we are required to pay the return postage. 
Will you please help us eliminate this ad- 
ditional and unnecessary expense by notify- 
ing the secretary of your club immediately 
when you change your address? 


because our club was not 
quate publicity for its work 

The fiction sometimes 
second-rate effort of first-1 

But what I am trying 1 
think THe Rotarian as 
edited, and published is just 
it should be. 

JoHun Frerem 

St. Louis, Missouri, 


“Without ... Ulterior Motive: 
To the Editor: 


I was very much inter: 
September number of THe R 
which you sent me, especia 
entitled “On Grandstandin 
it is a very courageous edit 

It certainly helps the cau 
work when a_ publication 
comes out so strongly for he 
fare programs without ther 
ulterior motives mixed up in it . 
strings attached. 

Crart M. 7 


Acesetan?t Divert 
Assistant D 











interest in the things we know most 
about. 

Man is naturally a cregarious creature: he 
craves fellowship. The gang spirit of his boy- 
hood days should be cherished in his mature 
life, and this can best find expression in 
attendance at our weekly meetings. 

As the old prophet once said, “One flaming 
soul sets another on fire.” 

LAWRENCE AKERS 
Memphis, Tennessee. 


Lt. Eric Patton 
To the Editor: 


After the World’s War, Lt. Eric Patton, of 
the Canadian army, stopped over in Athens, 
his visit lasting about a month. While on that 
visit he endeared himself to many citizens of 
this city. The writer corresponded with him 
several months but unfortunately we lost his 
address. I happen to remember that his father 
was a banker in Canada. Possibly some Cana- 
dian Rotarian reading this letter can furnish 
me with Lt. Patton’s address, which will be 
highly appreciated. 

Sam Woops 
Secretary, Rotary Club 
Athens, Georgia, U. S. A. 


Farm vs. Small Town 
To the Editor: 

We have been urged to go “Back to the 
Farm.” That is just plain idiocy; the untrained 
man is just as useless on the farm, as he is in 
medicine or business, for example. But why 
have we not been urged to go “Back to the 
Small Town?” 

Take my case. I was born in a city of 100,- 





the same size. For 20 years I have lived here; 
and have made a good living. 

My opportunities for local service are very 
much greater than they were in the city where 
I used to live. In a big city, any project for 
community service must be started by men of 
large wealth, else no one pays any attention. 
In a small town, any person who is respected 
by his neighbors can start a project; the matter 
of his personal wealth enters into it very slight- 
ly, if at all. 

WittiAM Draper BRINCKLOE 


Easton, Maryland. 


“What It Should Be’ 
To the Editor: 


I am a bit finicky in my reading matter. 
In early boyhood days I was plunged into 
reading matter far beyond my years. Fairy 
tales and Louisa May Alcott stories were be- 
neath my notice. Philosophy, biography, and 
history were my dish when other boys were 
reading Frank Merriwell’s and “Old Sleuth” 
stories. Without conscious effort on my part I 
developed a taste for literature of a high order. 
At the same time fortunately, the baseball dia- 
mond and the old swimmin’ hole retained their 
charms for me, and with an occasional camp- 
ing-out experience with fishing, squirrel hunt- 
ing and fox chasing, I reached manhood with- 
out being unduly lopsided on the literary side. 

With this background, I want to say that 
I like THe Rotarian. What I mean, it’s good. 
The illustrations are high grade, have been 
well chosen, carry a suggestion of the country 
and its people beyond the mere details of the 








The Charity Organiz 
New York, N. Y. 


“Must Be Revised” 


To the Editor: 


Joseph Creamer, in his article “After C 
—What?” is only partly right. 

It stands to reason that our system 
tion must be revised. There should 
an over-supply of teachers. On tl 
graduation each student should be 
at some kind of work. Perhaps this 
be the kind of work that the student 
but it will probably be the nearest 


is available. 

The student should continue stud 
suit his position and also to suit 
In time, other things will come his 
he will fit into the economic sche! 
changes. Each student must learn 
what he can get and not make 
demands. 

Another aspect that each one in lif 
prepared to meet, is the sudden bankr 
his business. If the taxes fail to 
teachers’ position is in jeopardy, and 
fore should have some experience in 
direction. A dietician should be wi 
a cook’s job if that is available. I 
hospitals prove to be a fatal com; 
physician, he should be ready with 
of service to be able to provide his fz 
food and raiment. 

Erney E, Barneset 


Berkeley, California 
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re Salinas, del 
Club de Monter- 
Véxico, recibe un 
le envia el 
nte Miller, del 
Baton Rouge, 
por conducto 
ursion de 17 
Scouts” patroct- 
este ultimo 


club. 






























la Civilizacion Moderna 


Por Alberto Pirelli 


I. moderna civilizacién, saturada de 
maquinismo, esta convirtiendo al hombre 

a esclavo de sus propias maquinas. El 

mbre pierde su personalidad y se “stan- 
rdiza” tanto en ideas como en indu- 
ntaria y costumbres. 

Crecen los apetitos a medida que las 
spiraciones se encogen. La gente conoce 
precio de las cosas aunque ha perdido 

la nocién del valor de las mismas. Los 
imientos de religiédn y familia estan 

en decadencia y el hombre no sabe ya 

e las divinas alegrias de la soledad, del 

encio y de la contemplacién. 

Sin embargo, no seria deficil encontrar 

rgumentos en defensa de tal civilizacién, 
por mas que llegariamos a un punto en 

habria que admitir los peligros in- 
herentes al predominio de las cosas mate- 
ales sobre las cosas del espiritu. 

La defensa habria de apelar ante todo 
il maravilloso progreso que ha experi- 
mentado la forma habitual de vida de las 
grandes masas populares en los paises 
mas avanzados del mundo. Hay tres 
cosas que parecen contradictorias entre si 
y que se han realizado o estan en vias de 
realizarse a través del adelanto econdédmico 
aicanzado: la reduccién de las horas de 
trabajo, el aumento de los salarios y la 
lisminucién de los costos. 

Se habla con desprecio del proceso 
uvelador que contemplamos pero si tal 
proceso determina elevacién general, de- 
vemos bendecirlo. No me espanta la 
“Standardizaci6n” de las cosas de uso 
Corriente si no ha de conducirnos a la 
‘Standardizacién” del pensamiento. Tal 





peligro existe de modo particular para 
nosotros, los hombres de negocios, puesto 
que cada momento de nuestra vida coti- 
diana esta tan lleno de preocupaciones y 
nuestro tiempo y nuestra atencidn, siem- 
pre tan preocupados. Es preciso que re- 
accionemos, es preciso que nos deten- 
gamos para hacer una introspeccién; es 
preciso que aprendamos a apreciar el va- 
lor del silencio y de la soledad, las be- 
llezas de la poesia, las alegerias de la cul- 
tura, la que encierran las 
cosas misteriosas y legendarias. 


fascinacion 


Luchemos por disfrutar de los bene- 


ficios de organizacién en el terreno ma 
terial sin sacrificar las glorias de la indi 
vidualidad en el terreno espiritual. Tra 
temos de armonizar nuestra vida exterior 
con nuestra vida interior. Luchemos por 
que las clases dirigentes de la sociedad 
adquieran la firme conviccién de que son 
las fuerzas intelectuales y morales las que 
determinan el progreso de nuestra civili 


la maquina debe ser con 


zacion y que 
siderada siempre como un medio, nunca 


como un fin. 


La Paz Y La Prosperidad 


Por John Oliver Emmerich 


RR ecientemeNnTE contendieron en 
Jackson, capital del Estado de Misisipi, los 
equipos de foot-ball de la Universidad de 
México y del Colegio de Misisipi. Millares 
de espectadores norteamericanos aplau- 
dieron a los jugadores mexicanos y mu- 
chos deseaban vehementemente el triunfo 
de éstos como una muestra patente de 
acogedora hospitalidad. 

Un sano espiritu deportivo puede ser 
factor muy importante en el fomento de 
la amistad y de una mejor comprensién. 

En 1929 se reunieron en Inglaterra 
cincuenta mil exploradores (boy-scouts) 
con representacién de cuarenta y dos na- 
ciones. :No es de esperarse que el espi- 
ritu que animé a estos muchachos para 
congregarse pudiera ser base para levan- 
tar el edificio de una comprensién mun- 
dial? 


Hace dos afios la Camara Internacional 


de Comercio declaré “que el mundo de 
los negocios deberia empefiarse intensa- 
mente en fomentar las ideas de paz com- 
pendiadas en las palabras Seguridad, Ar 
bitraje y Desarme. Las naciones que 
rehuyeran tales métodos carecerian del 
apoyo del mundo comercial.” 
Innumerables ejemplos podrian citars¢ 
para demostrar que el mundo ha llegado 
a una elevacién de ideas desde donde las 
gentes de todas las razas y de todos los 
pueblos pueden alcanzar un campo 
comun de buen entendimiento y amistad. 
No obstante, existe todavia una seccidén 
de opinién que supone que es la guerra 
el unico medio de resolver las disputas 
entre las naciones. Este modo de pensar 
constituye la mas grande de las amenazas 


en contra de la paz mundial. 


A través de la historia se encuentra la 
huella de dos fuerzas: una que quiere la 
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unién de los hombres en grupos cada vez 
mayores y, la otra, el conflicto entre tales 
grupos. El progreso ya da claras idica- 
ciones de que a la postre triunfard la ten- 
dencia unificadora, y que asi se llegara a 
una organizacién mundial y a la paz y 
a la prosperidad universales. 

En Inglaterra, en Francia, en Alemania 
y en Japén se realizan esfuerzos, princi- 
palmente entre el personal docente, para 


Actividades Rotarias en el Mundo 


Chile 


Curicé.—El Rotary Club de Curicé acaba de 
lanzar la idea de una exposicién de productos 
nacionales y ya cuenta con el concurso total de, 
las autoridades y del comercio entero que se ha 
acercado a ofrecer su cooperacién mas decidida. 

Los AnpEs.—Inaugura “La Gota de Leche” 
(institucién caritativa para proporcionar alimen- 
tacién a los nifios indigentes), vieja aspiracién 
de los rotarios andinos. 

Victoria.—Acuerda el Rotary Club victorence 
asistir en masa a la celebracion del quinto ani- 
fundacién Rotary Club de 


versario de la del 


Traiguén. 


4 - 
-dexico 
TenvacAn.—Se acuerda organizar “La Fiesta 
del Libro” que tiene fomentar la 


aficién a la lectura. Ademdas, se acuerda procu- 
rar que igual fiesta se celebre en otros lugares 


por objeto 


de México y de la América Latina. 

Leén.—El club mandé construir veinticinco 
fuentes en las escuelas para que los nifos beban 
agua, evitandose el empleo de vasos de uso ge- 
neral, con la mira de prevenir el contagio de 
enfermedades. 

México, D. F.—Uno de los rotarios ha esta- 
blecido un sanatorio en el cual se da a todo el 
mundo atencién médica y medicinas sin que 
tengan que recurrir a instituciones publicas de 
caridad. El mismo rotario ha establecido come- 
dores en que se da una comida sana y abundante 
por 25 centavos mexicanos (ocho centavos de 
délar). Este rotario est4 tratando también de 
establecer una escuela para la clase media, de 
preferencia para la mujer del obrero, 


Argentina 


tarea en beneficio de la 
comunidad, los rotarios mendocinos han tomado 


MENDoza.—Como 


a su cargo la conduccién al Parque Martin y a 
otros varios lugares de esparcimiento de los nifios 
escolares y los han hecho disfrutar de paseos en 
automévil por los caminos cercanos a la pobla- 
cién. También han organizado para ellos fun- 
ciones cinematograficas. El conjunto de este 
trabajo ha beneficiado a 20 escuelas, participando 
en los paseos 660 nifios. De las funciones cine- 
matograficas han disfrutado 2,360 nifios. Ade- 
mas, han instalado un pabellén para ejercicios al 
aire libre anexo a la Escuela para Nifios Débiles. 


a 


Peru 


Cerro pvE Pasco.—El club ha iniciado una 
campafia para reglamentar la mendicidad y ver 
que se socorra a las personas efectivamente 
necesitadas. 

Iquitos.—Los rotarios de Iquitos han em- 
prendido una compafia contra la lepra procu- 


crear estos sentimientos pacifistas, del 
mismo modo que los realizaron los fun- 
dadores dela nacionalidad norteamericana. 

Con todas estas ideas y con todos estos 
hechos como apoyo de nuestros actos, 
debemos ejercer toda la presiédn de que 
seamos capaces para alcanzar el codiciado 
fin de una paz duradera. 

No hay otra forma de disciplina mental 
o moral que pueda acarrearnos mayores 


rando que se tomen las medidas indispensables 
para evitar el contagio. 

Lima.—Organizo un concurso entre arquitectos 
para la construccién de la “casa minima” para 
obreros. La iniciativa obtuvo un éxito halagador 
y los premios acordados fueron entregados por 
el Ministro de Fomento del Gobierno del Peri, 
quien asistid al efecto a una sesién especial del 
Rotary Club de Lima. 

Igurros.—E]l club ha patrocinado la instala- 
cién de un consultorio médico escolar gratuito. 

CuicLayo.—Por iniciativa del Rotary Club se 
han instalado en el hospital puiblico dos nuevos 
pabellones, uno para tuberculosos y otro como 
asilo para ancianos. 


Uruguay 


SaLto.—Por iniciativa del club se ha hecho 
una colecta de fondos para la compra de ropa y 
otros menesteres para los indigentes. Esta labor 
ha beneficiado a mds de quinientos nifios. 


Espana 


La CoruXa.—Inspirado anhelo de 
fomentar la camaraderia 
Rotary Club de Buenos Aires se comunicé por 
teléfono con su colega de La Corufia en ocasién 
de la celebracién de la asamblea del distrito 
60, que lugar 
ultima ciudad. 

MALaca.—En cooperacién con las autoridades 
escolares, el club de Malaga ha organizado una 
serie de conferencias, que se desarrollaran en 
el curso del afio escolar, sobre higiene per- 
sonal, urbanidad y tépicos culturales. 


por el 
ibero-americana el 


tuvo recientemente en esta 


Francia 


El presidente de la Republica Francesa, M. 
Albert Lebriin, acepté el titulo de “Presidente 
Honorario del Distrito 49”, continuando asi 
el precedente establecido por los Presidentes 
Dourmergue y Doumer. 


Australia 


Siwney.—En una sesidn especial del Rotary 
Club se tomé por unanimidad la decisién de 
formar una liga para combatir el soborno y 
las comisiones confidenciales. Cada uno de 
los rotarios presentes se comprometié a formar 
parte de la organizacién y a procurar la realiza- 
ciédn de sus objetivos. 


Suiza 


ZuricH.—El Profesor Piccard, antes de iniciar 
su reciente viaje a la estratésfera, hizo una 
visita al Rotary Club de esta ciudad y explicé 
sus propésitos. El Club le obsequiéd una ban- 
dera rotaria que é1 Ilevd consigo en su prodi- 
giosa experiencia, 
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beneficios. No hay argument 
oponerse a este plan. En nu 

por fomentar la paz tenem 

ganar y nada que perder. \ 

de contar en el futuro con 
posibilidades, bien podemos 
en que nuestro pensamient: 
esfuerzo constructivo para 
fuerzas demoledoras que son azote 
mundo, 




































































Estados Unidos de 
America 


Baton Rouce, La.—El secretar 
Karpe completé recientemente die: 
tencia perfecta en su club. Esta a 
secretaria del mismo desde 

WorcesTER, Mass.—Los directo: R 
Club de Worcester han autorizad 
en favor de diez y siete estudiant 
1932-33 


1926. 


aio escolar con 


Dls. 3.525.00. 


un Va 


Ursana, Irt.—Con el titulo de 
los Demds Clubes” los rotarios de Ur 
ganizaron un programa con pequeiia 
sobre otros clubes, las cuales estuvieron a 
de varios de los miembros del club que visitar 
otros clubes en sus viajes recientes. E| 





grama fué un éxito. 


Inglaterra 


Dar.incTon.—En de dos a 
rotarios de Darlington han logrado reunir fon 
dos por la cantidad de once mil libras est 
nas indispensables para la construccidén 
nueva ala para nifios en el hospital. 


menos 





Colombia 


BocotA.—Entre otras muchas actividade 
importantes, el Rotary Club de Bogota 
precupado por la fundacidén de la Facultad de 
Odontologia, el Cuerpo de Bombero 
organizacién y equipo en su mayo! 
debe a dicho club, el dormitorio de 
las calles. Presta ayuda eficaz a la Junta 
Auxilios de Emergencia. 


Brasil 


ParA.—E] Rotary Club de Para ha for 
un volumen cuidadosamente empastad 
sus boletines semanarios del No. 1 al No. 24 
correspondientes al primer semestr 
sente aio. Dicho volumen contiene !a_histon 
completa del club en ¢l periodo indi 


Chile 


Curicé.—Este club castiga de un modo omg 
nal a los socios que no cumplen con 
cia. Cuando faltan a determinado nu 
reuniones, el club en masa acude a |a ‘3 
particular del socio informal para celebrar » 
comida reglamentaria en ella. Generalment 
dicho socio, de modo espontdneo, cu! 
gastos totales de la junta, lo que determi 
que los fondos que el club deberia gastar ¢ 
ella se apliquen a algin fin caritativo. $ 
castigo ha demostrado ser de efectos radicae 
y excelente para fomentar el compaiierismo. 
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jn first hand information about these 
a at the end of a day’s work, he 
ould mount his bicycle and ride along 
. narrow pathway which led to “No 
\an’s Land,” a neutral strip of land on 
' ch it was understood there should be 
ifict for here hostilities on both 
ceased when the border savages 
me down to trade with the Japanese 
| Chinese. Little by little, Jim was 
e to obtain their confidence, particu- 
ily of one family in the north, and 
amned much from them concerning 
eir mode of life, their habits, and the 
ractice of head-hunting. 

[hese Head-Hunters lived in the 
ountain districts and occupied over half 
the island. Although head-hunting 
as since then decreased very consider- 


/ 


ly under Japanese rule, disappearing 
at times. A few days before our arrival 
there, northern Head-Hunters conducted 
a raid which resulted in the killing of 


n most regions, it is still in operation 


Head-hunting to the savages became 
the very backbone of their social system 
and was considered by them right and 
honorable. It formed a method of choos- 
ing their chiefs, for, after centuries of 
conflict with the Chinese living on their 
border, they argued that only courage 
would protect them from extermination. 
Therefore, to ascertain the bravest among 
their numbers, they encouraged head- 
hunting as a test and gave rank in their 
villages in accordance with the number 
of heads each was able to display. No 
youth was given adult status nor was he 
admitted into the tribal councils until 
he had procured at least one head. Only 
the more unattractive maidens would 
look twice at a man not brave enough to 
possess a head. 

Head-hunting was also regarded as a 
means of settling a dispute. Should two 
savages get into a heated argument, both 
disappeared, the one coming back first 
with a head being considered in the 
right. Most unfortunate of all, it had 
become a part of their religion. A fresh 
head placed on the altar protected them 
from pestilence and it also assured them 
of a good harvest. They were not and 
never had been cannibals. 

The heads bereft of the flesh were 
displayed at or near their dwelling- 
houses, sometimes as gleaming skulls 
placed side by side on a wooden shelf, 
again interspread with flat stones built 
up tier by tier. Thus a single individual 
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We Visit Formosaland 


might give evidence of his prowess by 
proudly exhibiting thirty or forty skulls. 

Ordinarily civilized people would keep 
away from such unpleasant people, but 
in the jungle were great camphor trees 
of much value, supplying the world with 
its requirements. Thus Chinese and in 
later years Japanese camphor-workers 


tive as the houses are generally primitive 


affairs which can easily be reconstructed 


in another location in a few days time 
The Japanese were also always hop 
ful of inducing the aborigines to 


on civilized ways, not by punishment or 
, 


through fear, but by placing at their dis 


posal schools, hospitals, modern courts 





x { 


Mie 
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The imposing residence of the governor-general 


were constantly at work along the fringe 
of the jungle. 

Westerners, thinking only of the dead- 
ly nature of modern instruments of war- 
fare, are puzzled that the Japanese have 
not entirely subdued these people. The 
answer is in the expressive terms of mod- 
ern slang, the savage “knows his jungle.” 
He has the agility and stealth of all other 
wild denizens of the forest. Trained 
soldiers sent after them must necessarily 
march in single file through the dense 
growth. Should one loiter but for an in- 
stant, a savage pounces upon him and 
in less time than it takes to tell of it, 
decapitates his victim, throws the bleed- 
ing head into a net bag he carries on his 
back for the purpose, drops to the earth 
and snake-like wriggles and squirms his 
way through the roots of trees and vines, 
his progress hidden by the rank foliage 
above him. 

Besides his wicked native knife, the 
savage now possesses firearms which in 
the old days he fired from the hip. Shell- 
ing the native villages is often ineffec- 
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Tathoku, thriving capital of Formosa. 
of justice, etc. And with this they have 
met with much success. Over large area 
there is now only an occasional outbreak 
of head-hunting. Roads and trails lead 
into the jungle in many places, the bor 
der districts are carefully patrolled, and 
the savages trained to understand that 
it is more profitable in every way to live 
as law-abiding citizens. Perhaps another 
generation will see this difficult problem 
completely solved. In the last dozen 
years or so certain villages of the abo 
rigines could be safely visited. 

Thus, on our recent trip it was for- 
tunately possible for us to visit Urai, 
some fifteen or twenty miles beyond the 
“No Man’s Land” of my husband’s For 
mosan days. The last part of the journey 
was over perhaps the quaintest railway 
in existence. On tiny rails only eighteen 
inches apart, ran little cars accommodat 
ing but two passengers; and the locomo 
tive power consisted of a husky coolie, 
who, running behind, would achieve 
really thrilling speed and then jump on 
to coast for awhile. Sometimes long 























poles are used with which the car is 


pushed at an amazing rat 


When another tiny cal approached, 
perhaps carrying freight, our car was 
lifted off the rails to let the other pass. 
Down hill the experience was breath 
taking. It was all like a glorified scenic 
railway such as one sees at fairs with, 


he ywwever, 


sumed in the manufacture of picture 


film. 


Opium is another government monop- 
oly. When Japan took over the island 
after the Chinese and Japanese War of 
1895, there were an enormous number 
of opium-smokers among the Chinese. 


A system was adopted by which opium 
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or gardenias, a special fa 
Chinese tea drinkers. 

Likewise Formosa has bec: 
in recent years for its larg , 
duction. Japanese have er 
mills and refineries and 
demand for sugar in Japa 
from Formosa. Formosa 
come the sixth largest , 





greater possibility of ,. 
jumping the rails and plunging 
down the cliffside for hundreds of 
feet. Yet this railway, which skirts 
the savage border in several places, 
was over 200 miles in length, had 
its own stations, sold tickets, and 
was in every way operated like a 
regular railway. 

While walking, we met several 
little savage children—that seems a 
strange way to designate them— 
for they were now gentle, polite 
little boys and girls, who, M he n WE 
passed by, doubled — thei little 
bodies almost in two in making a 
bow and murmured “Ohaio gazat 
masu,” a most courteous Japanese 
greeting. Each woman had a broad 
band of tattooing extending over 
the lips to each ear while the men 
were decorated with a vertical tat- 
too mark on the forehead. Exam 
ination of the old men of this tribe 
would have been quite sure to re- 
veal horizontal bars tattooed on 
their chests, one bar for each head 


they had taken. 





Their chests are covered now, 





ducing area in the world. 
does not permit me to 

the vast number of ot 

such as rice, flour, cann 
ples, chemicals, fibers, 
marine products, timber, 
unique products as coral 
dried monkey and deer s! 

of which go into the ma: 

of Chinese medicine. 

While in Taihoku or 
which is the old Chinese ; 
the capital of Formosa, \ 
along the Bund on the ban! 
Tamsui River, trying to | 
the location of the old con 
which Jim spent so many 
It had been razed to the 
but Jim was able to find th 
by a little creek which flowed be 
side it. The Bund is n 
tected by a great cement wall. J 
regarding it, sighed, “What | 
and hours of mental anguish 
a wall would have saved me 
Formosa is hard hit nearly e 
year, sometimes two or three t 





a year, by the typhoons which ! 





however, by a square of cloth that 
their record might not be visible 
to Japane se or foreigners. 

Most of the population, dressed in 
their gaudy finery, were crowded into 
a large wooden building where a wedding 
was in progress. There were many men 
generally sitting on their haunches on 
the roadway while several women were 
pounding rice in stone mortars with 
what resembled double-ended baseball 
bats. 

The Formosa jungle, now perhaps ex 
tending over a third of the island, is of 
great value. Here the camphor trees 
are felled and hacked into chips by 
means of an adze. These are put in a 
simple retort near at hand and distilled. 
Camphor crystals and oil are thus ob 
tained and are later conveyed to a large 
modern refinery operated by the Japan 
ese government at Taihoku, which elim- 
inates the impurities and prepares the 
product for shipment abroad. Sometime 
ago Germany manufactured a synthetic 
camphor but we were told it was un- 
suitable for the manufacture of celluloid 
and of course large quantities are con- 
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Native Formosans in holiday attire. 


would be sold only to the addict. Real- 
izing that it would never do to cut the 
supply off at once as it would cause 
untold misery, the government instituted 
a very rigid system whereby each user 
was examined by a competent physician 
and provided with a passbook showing 
the amount he was to receive every three 
days. No more was ever sold to him. 
This rigid surveillance has resulted in 
reducing the number of opium-smokers 
on the Island from 170,000 to 40,000 
which leads to the belief that in 20 years 
opium-smoking on the Island will cease 
to exist. 


Te mere name of Formosa suggests 
Formosa tea for here is grown a brand 
of oolong, the choicest arid highest priced 
found in the world. It is the pure leaf 
without manipulation and without the 
addition of color or flavor, although there 
is a brand known as Pouchong which is 
scented with either jasmine, oleander, 


their origin hundreds of miles t 
the south. They are so fierce a 
last so long, five and six hours 
driving the Tamsui River far over | 
land, that one is under a tremendou 
nervous strain during the period 
which they rage. 

When Jim lived here many of 
houses were made of sun-dried brick 
which literally melted when in contact 
with the flood waters, thus causing the 
building to collapse. Once when 
husband was on the back verandah « 
his home, a Chinese in a house near | 
motioned frantically. Jim gathered that 
he was being beckoned to change | 
position so he ran across to the fron! 
just as the rear of the building collapsed 
Shortly after Japanese across the stree! 
released a boat held by them by a lon; 
line into which my husband enter 
from his forward verandah for the rag 
ing flood made this easy. Scarcely ha 
he reached the building of his rescuers 
when the front of his home disappearc’ 
into the wild stream. 

We entered Formosa at Keelung, the 
only first-class harbor on the island. It 
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_ now been equipped by the Japanese 


creat docks and massive modern 





juipment. No sooner were we 





5 than several Japanese officials 
1) board to welcome Jim back to 
nd from that time on until 
re, a week later, we received 
gettable courtesy and kindness 
+ seemed to be almost like the re 
Prodigal Son. I was natur- 
leased to find that after this great 
ne, Jim’s years of work there 
is book remained still fresh in the 
ls of many of the people. An officer 
s placed at our disposal and, as guests 
rhe ernment, we were escorted by 
and car wherever we wished to go. 
lim was astonished at the great prog 
ss made during his absence. The popu 
n had doubled, there now being 
00,000 in all. Of these some 
y are Japanese, I00,000 Savages, 
| the balance Chinese most of whom 
Formosa-born. Railways, 548 miles, 
been built through the island as 
|] as some 7,000 miles of motor roads. 
ere has been great development in | 
sriculture and industry. Schools and | 
spitals abound everywhere. Taihoku, 
capital, has been sometimes called 
Little Paris” for it is now a beautiful 
ty with great public buildings which 
ould be a credit to the largest of cities. 
And to make things complete Taihoku 
w has a successful Rotary club. My 
sband, through the assistance of a well- 
cnown official, was enabled to meet a 
roup of prominent business and pro 
essional men. He addressed them on 
subject of Rotary with the hope of | 
reparing the way for that well-known 
Japanese Rotarian, District Governor 
Yoneyama of Tokyo, who followed soon 
ter and in March, 1931, organized a | 
ub with 33 members and with a dis- | 
nguished educationalist, Professor Tan 


| 


rich Shidehara, of the Imperial University as | 
resident. 


What's The Use? 
Wiurs the use of sighing 


Cause the south winds blow? 








- Why! every little whisper’s of the Spring; 
ed Lvery little shadow has a kiss to throw 
eet Ind every little trouble has a wing. 


ng lhe birds, they don’t forget to sing 

. Green always mounts the hill, 

Every tiny rivulet breaks forth someday 
to trill, 


Oh! what's the use of sighing when the 





world is gay 





What's the use of sighing anyway? 
—Maud Luise Gardiner 














HE REIGNS SUPREME... 
HIS KINGDOM, OUR KITCHEN 


From daylight till dark, the savory domain just beyond our dining 


with orderly a 


juicy hams ba 


another, the aroma of fresh-brewed coffee. And reigning over this 


amiable sovere 


Like a wise general, he marshals his forces at dawn. In fact, hours befo 


your g od Sta 
at their variot 


ferred with all 


And then, through a busy morning 


on everything. He watches the roasts as they come toa golden brown ... tast 
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ctivity. Rich broths simmer in gleaming stock-pots. Ril 


I 


ke in deep, hot ovens. In one corner is the fragrance « 


ign —— our chef.* 


tler bed, he has distributed his carefully-planned 
1 


is stations...1issued explicit orders for the day’s 


his assistants. 


sauces and salad 


—— = ———) 


And_ because 


dishes ... and 


American 
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in NEW YORK, 
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he S determined 


high standard of Statler 


, 
everything moves on 


that abound with 
sion ...we owe much o 
tation for mastering 


Cookery. 


proud of him. He, in turn, is 


f § tatle r 


Hotel Pennsylvania 


and crowded afternoon, he keeps a trait 


ples the vegetables. For, 
that not 
leave his kitchen unless it n 
an 

manager, as well as a fam 
schedul 
his department. That’s why Statl 
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food omes fto 
] 1 ? ? 1 
should be 4 ti ¢ when 
; oe 
be cold—in a word, delicious! 


Io his genius for devising ment 
your 


his xp rt 


+ 
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the 
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of his contribution to Stat] r serv 
vice. For, like all our employee 


his ambition is fo please 


our hotels month after month 


dine — and to be housed. 
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stot kholder 


HOTELS STATLER 


where ‘‘The guest is always right”’ 
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satisfy the thousands who come t 
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A New School—and a Tax Cut 


Continued from page 25| 


serving any surplus funds and including 
in the budget an item for future building 
needs. The board of education, upon the 
advice of its attorney, adopted a resolu- 
tion that an item towards the cost otf 
erecting a new building should be in- 
cluded in the budget “specifying in de- 
tail the necessity therefor and estimating 
the amount of funds necessary for the 
purpose.” 

The law was interpreted that this 
amount “might be less than the total 
amount of the estimated cost of a new 
building and that the amount thus in- 
cluded in the budget for a new building, 
if not expended during the current year, 
might be held by the board and a further 
amount on account of the erection of the 
building being included in the estimate 
tor the succeeding year.” Not only was 
a specific item set up through such a 
resolution, but it was also provided 
through resolution that the surplus for a 
given year should be allocated to an item 
for future needs. 

There are numerous social and eco- 
nomic theories which might be dis- 
cussed in connection with such a pro- 
cedure and there may be questions re- 
garding the interpretation of a given 
statute; but in this particular instance 
we find that through taking thought of 
the future, a community has built up its 
funds for school purposes during the 
years of plenty. Now, during years, not 
of famine, but of somewhat decreased 
incomes, there is no dearth of funds for 
school needs. At the time when unem- 
ployed young people—and some are not 
so young—are continuing their study in 
high schools and night schools, there 
is a peculiar satisfaction that every serv- 
ice of the system can be continued “full 
steam ahead” and yet drop the tax rate, 
thereby easing the pressure upon the 
much discussed tax-payer. 


Basic to this situation is the fact that 
the school district of the City of Ithaca is 
not a city department coérdinated with 
the departments of police, fire, street, and 
the like. The schools are administered 
through a board of education consisting 
of nine members. Three are elected each 
year (at large) and serve for a period of 
three years. This board represents the 
public in fixing the tax rate and in car- 
rying on the administrative work of the 
schools commonly assigned to such a 
body. It is independent of other city 


departments and must stand or fall on 
its own merits. It deals with schools 
only, and there is no opportunity to 
befog issues nor to confuse school ex- 
penditures with expenditures in depart- 
ments directly responsible to the mayor 
and city council. 

There is no opportunity for “trading” 
or “logrolling.” No board member rep- 
resents a particular district. Each repre- 
sents the whole city. It is the custom for 
both of the political parties to endorse 
the same candidates. Each year there 
are three candidates and the name of 
each appears on both the Republican and 
Democratic tickets, There are no party 
lines in the board of education. 

The relations with city hall are ami- 
cable in every way. During my term of 
office we have had as mayor a Repub- 
lican and then a Democrat. Both were 
altogether cordial toward the board of 
education. We were not a part of the 
partisan politics of the city, a fact which 


The new junior high school has 
well-equipped dental and med- 
ical rooms with a dentist and a 

doctor in attendance. 
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undoubtedly relieves any party in power 
of many difficulties. A mixture o| chil 
with local party politics can give re 
party in power as little 

much trouble as any situation 


and 4s 


one r 


set up. 
On the positive side it may be well 
to point out that isolation of the schools 


from other city departments is absolute. 
ly essential to the highest good of 
community. It is one of the most nat. 
ural things in the world for a new ad. 
ministration in a city in which th 
schools are codrdinated with other de 
partments, in a time of depression, ty 
dictate the policy of the board ot 
cation—and always to the end that 
cational facilities shall be curtailed. T 
public is informed that “only the 
will be cut out.” In the last analysis 
frills will be whatever a small grou 
political leaders decide for the mon 
will be the most convenient excus: 
cutting the budget in such a manner 
to yield, not necessarily relict 
payers, but credit to the new adminis. 
tration. 

In most cases of this nature, the board 
of education must bow to the edict 
the political group in power. It 
“get what it can under the cir 
stances.” It is not in a position to s 
the total needs of the community 
set up long-time policies without 
tangling relationships with other depart 
ments. It may be that the organizatio: 
is such that the last dollar in the budget 
must be expended before the close of the 
fiscal year or it will revert to genera 
funds to be used by those who make the 
strongest appeal to the city administra 
tion. This is not good private business 
and it is not good public business 
the public schools. 


Fortunate are the people in the cities 


j 
{ 


where the schools are operated inde- 
pendently of other departments; wher 
every tax-payer can know where every 
dollar of the school fund goes; and 
where responsibility for long-time finan 
cial policies can be placed squarely upon 
the board of education. A board of edi 
cation under such circumstances, know: 
ing that it is responsible, not to a po 
litical group, but to all the people of the 
community, and that it possesses the 
power to elect as its executive officer 3 
school superintendent of high profession- 
al ability, can face even a depression with 
courage and confidence. 
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‘BWhere the nation’s 
«ix smartest people find 
‘Etheir greatest fun 





America over explore Europe’s 
mous spas .. but you'll find no place of 
t and recreation more enchanting than 


Oard rench Lick Springs at harvest time. Here 
‘ t mellow Autumn sunshine an inspir- 
= g¢ panorama spreads endlessly before your 


at a haven of peace and comfort! Yet 
ita playground! It matches your every 
i.. it caters to your every whim .. it 
lends itself to every occasion. 
” 
itter tranquillity of this delightful spot 
makes an everlasting impression upon those 
who seek gentle diversion. And year after 
1tlor year they return if only for a day or 
1 vo. . to loll in this calm environment 
aget ramble through the spacious grounds. . and 
partake of the health-giving waters and 
vigorating baths. 





J Yet those who elect the more strenuous 

sa pastimes never experience a dull moment. 

stra ‘here’s golfing on two of the smartest 
zi irses you’ve ever played. Tennis, too . 

Ness and what riding! Spirited horseflesh . . the 

of which is seldom found outside 

ate stables . well-tended bridle paths 

wind over the wooded hills .. and 

roads that swing through the picturesque 

intryside, 


7 2 
" Night life and gayety for those who thrill 

ere to the lilt of sparkling music and the whirl 
i the dance. Yet those who are more retir- 
Cry ng never find their peace of mind en- 
ind croached' upon. In short... French Lick has 
erything! But there’s nothing compul- 

an sory or conspicuous about any of it. You 


as you please .. when you please. You're 

master of your own time and pleasure at 
rf French Lick Springs. 
* 


And with it all you have the lavish com- 
fort. . the dmpeceable service . . and the 
msummate cuisine of the magnificent 
French Lick Springs Hotel . . than which 
there is no finer. The same careful atten- 
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- tion whether it is a party of two or a gath- 
| ering numbering into the hundreds. For 
Nn- 
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| The Machine: 
Slave or Monster? 


[Continued from page 8} 


many other devices of our day for in- 
creasing popularizing 
knowledge have suddenly brought mass 
es of people up against masses of activi- 
ties once entirely outside their ken. 
The Hollywood star teaches manners 
and dress to the provincial girl the 
world over. The movies provide the 
public with conventional romance; the 
hero, the heroine, the villain, and the 
comic man being but exaggerated speci- 


contacts and 


mens of stereotyped platitudes. 

The plain farmer’s mind has suddenly 
had to become receptive to all sorts of 
information—stock exchange news, polli- 
tics, sports, arts, etc. In the same way, 
tourists rush about seeing endless things, 
“doing” Rome, Athens, Tokio, or Tim- 
buctoo, often without getting below the 
surface, into the 
meaning of things. 


without penetrating 

The pessimist wants to know how the 
American mater familias can keep track 
of what her young boy and her young 
daughter read in the newspapers, see at 
the movies, and hear over the radio, and 
what company they seek when they 
drive off in the personally-owned car. 

As a contrast to all this, we are led 
to recall the moral sanity of the moun- 
taineers or the fishermen, accustomed to 
long silences, face to face with the sub- 
lime spectacles of nature, and who have 
the practiced eye and the natural sagaci- 
ty of the simple. 

Are not they the happiest? 

This question has never yet received 
an answer. 

We must live in our own age, and 
nothing today can stop the advance of 
mechanical civilization, a civilization 
impregnated through and through with 
the spirit of modern dynamic power. 
The East is taking it from the West; 
and Communism is taking it from 
Capitalism. 

What matters is that the spread of 
material comfort should not be achieved 
through a deterioration of spiritual stand- 
ards. Material comfort is a legitimate 
and even a meritorious goal to pursue, 
but the purpose should be to create an 
environment in which spiritual forces, 
the leaven of all lasting progress and 
of all the noblest satisfactions, will have 
full scope. 

Undoubtedly if we try to evaluate the 
ultimate results of the new technological 
civilization, where its development has 





been most pronounced, we may rightly 
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n facilities are provided 
ention | 
comtortabdly. 


complete convent 
The special con\ 


date 1500 persons.. 


all will a mn 


f 


If you’re a regular patron of Frer 


Springs let this serve as a reminder that 
the season is on and a delightful vacation 
again awaits you. If you've never been a 
visitor permit us to suggest that yé I 
surprised little it costs to enjoy a 
journ with us .. here where America 
smartest people find their greatest fun 


For those who can't 
get away to recuperate 


French Lick Springs has long been noted 
for its famous 10-day Pluto Water treat- 
ment. For French Lick Springs is the home 
of Pluto Water .. America’s laxative min 
eral water. It is bottled and sealed at the 
French Lick Springs Hotel and sold at all 
drug stores 


It Ends 


Asthenia 





So .. if you're not feeling up to par.. if 
you're tired, listless, and irritable if 


your work weighs you down. . and if you 
can’t get away to recuperate . take Pluto 
Water for 10 days and notice the change! 
Take it every morning before breakfast a 
directed (one-fifth glass in four-fifths glass 
of hot water). Don’t miss a day for 19 
days straight! You'll be amazed how this 
gentle, agreeable treatment will change 
your entire viewpoint make you see a 
new world in 10 days! Then you'll under- 
stand why for nearly 90 years from all over 
the world people have traveled to French 
Lick for the famous 10-day Pluto Water 
treatment why physicians everywhere 
recommend it. In two sizes .. 20c and 45c., 


FRENCH LICK SPRINGS HOTEL 


French Lick, Indiana 
T. D. Taggart, Pres. Harry J. Fawcett, Mgr. 


PLUTO WATER 
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believe that the balance between the 
new material prosperity and intellectual 
factors has not been attained, but this 
Life, 


whether individual or social, is ever in 


need not alarm or discourage us. 


a state of flux, of unstable equilibrium. 
The path of progress is irregular; some- 
times it is tradition which protects the 
flame of spiritual life and sometimes it 
is a revolution which rekindles the flame 
that careless guardians had let die down. 
We need not fear. 

History teaches that glorious periods 
of spiritual and artistic vitality have 
been cradled by periods of material pros- 
perity. “Primum vivere, deinde philoso- 
phari.” As a matter of fact, philosophers 
came after philanthropist 
and protectors of art were “sons of mer- 


conquerors, 


chants,” 


He Simply Had to 


| Continued from page 11] 


a middle-aged man who looked much 
older, stoutish, poorly dressed, with heavy 
lines in his large face, and a dazed 
look in his large dark eyes. No sooner 
was my name announced than all the 
family came into the shop—a legion of 
them, pale, listless, all bearing the un- 
mistakable signs of this great experiment 
which the bankers have thrust upon us. 
A chair was dusted off and set forward 
for me. I was asked to rest. As this was 
the only chair, the others stood. Yes, I 
was flattered. I am always flattered by 
a courteous attention, especially when it 
is unexpected. 

What plans had they made? The par- 
ents looked at each other with an ex- 
change of shrugs. Eloquent and final. 

Plans? He pointed to the rack. On 
it hung a single pair of trousers and a 
frail gown that might have been pur- 
chased for two dollars on Fourteenth 
Street. 

“My work for this week, sir. Seventy- 
five cents. And you ask me what my 
plans are?” He swung his arms. His 
emotions rose till I thought he might 
weep. We talked the children. 
They became noisy and were sternly or- 
dered to clear out which they did with a 
promptness that surprised me. She asked 


about 


him to be calm, to wait. 

To my inquiries about his health he 
answered with fullness and patience. He 
was so tired. He could not always think. 
He wanted to sleep, to be quiet. When 
I suggested that he might well go to a 
clinic at a nearby hospital, there was no 
resistance. When should he go? He 





We are already far removed from the 
days when scientific materialism, based 
more especially on the discoveries of 
chemistry, led Berthelot to exclaim 
“There is no more mystery.” Man has 
come to see that life cannot be reduced 
to a mere chemical formula, and that 
each mystery ended gives rise to a hun- 
dred fascinating new ones. 

Let us strive to secure the benefits of 
organization in the material field with- 
out sacrificing the glories of individuali- 
ty in the spiritual field. Let us seek to 
harmonize our exterior and inner life, 
for that harmony will yield joy and 
benefit to all. 

Let us strive that for ever larger mul- 
titudes the spiritual problem should be 
no mere opiate to dull suffering, but 


should be the joy reserved for those 


Dance 


could walk that far without trouble. 

How much rent were they paying? 
Thirty dollars. It was too much, of 
course. They owed for three months. 

The landlord had sent word to them. 
What would they do when the dispossess 
came? 

I inspected all the rooms. They were 
littered and disorderly, meagerly fur- 
nished, without one single object of 
beauty, unless a large picture of a dying 
god could be placed in the category of 
beauty. Certainly in that picture lay a 
motif for the scene that spread itself 
about me—the imminence of dissolution, 
the loss of hope, the shattering of beauty, 
the end of peace. For a moment I felt 
utterly helpless. There seemed to be no 
answer—except revolution. 

And then in walked Bart—walked into 
that dingy, littered kitchen where there 
was no food prepared for him, where 
perhaps there was no food awaiting prep- 
aration, and he was whistling, up and 
down, just like that—whistling, if you 
will. 

He shook hands with me. Yes, he had 
a job. Not much of a job. Perhaps he 
would lose it. Sometimes he got sick— 
lost a half day. The boss had threatened 
him. Of course, I urged him to be care- 
ful. I was ponderous about it, tried to 
impress him. There were fifty other boys 
waiting for that job, and all that. 

What was he doing? What did he 
earn? He was delivering ice from seven 
in the morning till six and sometimes 
seven at night, carrying it upstairs. Some- 
times the heat made him sick. Stomach, 


no longer unduly harassed 
anxieties. 

Let us strive in order thar : 
classes be ever more firm), 
that intellectual and 
those which advance our 
that machines are always a 
never an end in themselves. 

The great Mediterranean 
was the product of intercours 
on over the highway of an inland 
with Tyre, Athens, Carthage, Ro, 
Jerusalem, Alexandria, all contri! 
their highest attainments. Today 
sea is the ocean, but it is easier for \J 
to cross oceans today than 


mora or 


him to traverse that sea of old, \\ 
vaster possibilities for our civilizatio; 
our spiritual development can keep pay 
with our opportunities! | 


you know. Like that. He worked ever 
day. Sundays? Yes. The boss paid | 
nine dollars for full time. He ga 
mother all but a dollar or fifty cents, 
haps. He had to go to a dance Satur 
night. He had to dance. He loved : 
dance. It made him forget. 

So it was a feudalism after all. Just: 
class preying on another. Where was | 
In the land of the free and the hon 
the brave? I took cover in silence. \\ 
could I say? What would you have said 
“Throw up this damned job. You 
ruining your health. Someone is exploit 
ing you. You are just a peon.” 

I should have but I didn’t. Say what 
you like. I already knew how 
likely lads from the East Side had wort 
out leather looking for work, had ris 
at dawn to go far uptown for a precio 
nickel to find fifty or a hundred boys 
lined up before a door that would not 
open for hours, and then only to snat 
one from that throng. And at home their 
parents waited and prayed. Whatever 
my part in this crime, Bart gave me som 
thing. He gave me courage to go on. 

We made a plan and then step by step 
over the weeks we carried it out. A week 
ly budget was planned for the fami) 
and they were told they might rely on 
that, but no more. I had to straighte! 
out Bart’s relation to his father. [t ha¢ 
to be made clear that Bart must ha\ 
recreation, that he wasn’t a child to b 
threatened. The mother was directed t0 
find a cheaper apartment. The doctor «! 
the nearby clinic advised me to take the 
father to Bellevue for observation. | too 
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wyself ina taxi. He clung to me like 
{_this man who had fought with 
antry before Piave. 
_ registration of the family at the 
File had brought me a letter of 
from the Bureau of Crime Pre- 
What could I tell them about 
med impossible that anything 
i be wrong with Bart, but, of course, 
sued the inquiry. I learned that his 


er had reported the boy to the police 


ry 
nN 
on. 


It se 


R . } 
I ause iit 


might have been reason for anxi- 


frequently came home so late. 


but | could not bring myself to blame 
hoy very much. Certainly there was 
recreation for him at home. 

What Then came the report from Bellevue— 
general 


Wassermann and 


nositive 
resis due to the presence of an organism 
bloodstream—a case for immediate 
spitalization, perhaps for permanent 
ital care. In either case, a step toward 
ng of this group who were over- 
cht by the father’s roughness and 
for quiet. The children were all 

1 of him. 
How often the mother would send 
rd that she must see me, and I would 


| that I must go over everything again 


i 


ith her, explaining each step, calming 
et fears. I must set forth a picture which 
r imagination could seize. We looked 
t various apartments and finally we were 
*to move them into four small but 


newly painted rooms with a bath, a third 
floor back where the sun could shine 
some, and where, when they were once 
established, she took pride in keeping the 
place clean and orderly. 

Meanwhile Mr. Perrett had gone to the 
hospital and application was made to pro 
vide the mother with an allowance trom 
the city—such an allowance as our law 
provides. The all the 
children had to receive the Wassermann 


mother and ot 
test, and several of them, including the 
mother, were found to be positive. This 
meant clinic attendance regularly for 
some weeks if not months. I had to ex 
plain all this carefully to Bart so that he 
could help. 

Shall I tell you that Bart 


lose that ice job? He did, because he was 


did finally 


ill from climbing so many stairs in the 
extreme heat. I was glad and immediate- 
ly added enough to the budget allowance 
to make up the deficit. He seemed quite 
hopeful that he would find another. 
Whether he did or not matters little to 


because 


society, matters little to me, in 
any case—just merely knowing him had 
made life richer for me. He could not go 
on indefinitely struggling against such 
overwhelming odds. There was a great 
and solemn beauty in his high courage— 
the courage of a lad who had spent most 


of his life in the slums. 





bh 
a civilization can long survive the decay of ethical controls, or the 
What failure of ethical insight to grow with changing conditions. There can 
be neither business stability nor a high degree of general economic 
welfare when unrefined profit motive expresses itself in greed, exploi- 
tation and deceit. There can be no just and stable government where 
official life is not disciplined and refined by ethical responsibility. There 
what can be no wholesome society unless its springs of action are such ethical 


qualities as sincerity and good will.” 


—From “Antioch Notes.” 
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‘BERMUDA, 


And so accessible—almost on the other side 
of the gangplank. 

Just two days away—with the climate grad- 
ually getting warmer. Two days spent de- 
lightfully on luxurious liners... days that 
can be with entertainment or 
spent in recuperative leisure. 

And then — Bermuda 


weather reigns the full year round ,. 


crowded 


-where summer 
- a 
temperature that adapts itself to any ‘sport 
you may care to indulge in— golf, tennis, 
swimming or you may just “laze” around 
and 
all the while your office and home are within 
reach of the phone, 

let us take care of 
even to the 


To avoid any worries 
your trip from start to finish 
last detail. 


THOS. COOK & SON 
WAGONS-LITS INC. 


587 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Peace, brosperity, and Promotion 


[Continued from page 19| 


Washington plainly stated that his “first 
wish” was to see war abolished. Ben- 
jamin Franklin suggested to his friends 
in Europe that the nations of that 
continent might organize a federal union 
in the interest of peace. In 1815 a 
society in New York was organized to 
encourage peace, and this was promptly 
followed in ten ot the thirteen original 
states. Thomas Jefferson, himself, was 
a member of the Massachusetts society. 
Thus we see that almost at the very 
birth of the United States, America’s 
forefathers recognized a common ground 
for friendship among all nations, that 
same whole-hearted and unselfish spirit 
revealed at the recent Mexico Univer- 
sity-Mississippi College football game. 

But America has not been alone in en- 
couraging world peace. This is the most 
encouraging indication that the force to- 
ward union will triumph over the force 
toward conflict. The peace movement is 
world-wide, indisputably so. 

A declaration on “The Schools of Great 
Britain and the Peace of the World,” has 
been adopted as a guide to teachers, and 
an elaborate school program is directed to 
the end that a spirit toward world co- 
Operation may be developed. The largest 
organization in the world directing its 
efforts exclusively toward peace is the 
“British League of Nations Union,” 
which has a membership exceeding 
seven hundred thousand. 


Forty-one organizations in France are 
“selling” the idea of world 
peace. Perhaps the most striking of them 
all is the “Volunteer of Peace,” an or- 
ganization which annually holds a 
friendly gathering of hundreds of young 
people of Germany and France. Teachers 
in French schools are promoting better 
international understanding, 


engaged in 


Cowrrastep with the old “Might 
makes right” doctrine, the German con- 
stitution of today suggests the educating of 
children “In the spirit of German nation- 
al culture and international conciliation.” 
In Germany alone are forty-six or- 
ganizations, all codperating through a 
central office and directing their activities 
toward the abolition of war. One hun- 
dred and fifty thousand German teachers 
participate in the work of the Interna- 


tional Federation of Association: 
Teachers and collaborate with the ; 
ers of France, England, and 

pean countries in 
peace.” 

And Japan, that country in the , 
of the world today. Even though 
gling under a delicate Manchuri 
uation, Japan is lending aid to the , 
of peace. 
education has introduced into ql », 
books a chapter on international coi, 


tion and the League of Nations, and hy 


undertaken not only to eliminat. 


friendly references to other countries, hy 
to include an account of their great me 


Such facts are of profound sii ii 


s ALtICane 


to world peace; they should be broadcay 


especially in America. 


W: must conclude that the facts jy 


measurably reflect the truth of 


peace possibility. With eats. vl 


neer forefathers years 


same end; with a common internati 


understanding evidenced as an actual, ¢\ 
isting fact in other avenues of thought 
with this whole background of encour 
agement and proof, certainly we should 


diligently press toward the coveted a 
of lasting peace. 


We must cultivate the spirit of the 
gridiron, must rehearse the elements 0 
fair play and good sportsmanship. We 
must know that other people have vir 
tues, must convince others that we're not 


all bad ourselves. 


People must be sold to this cause. The 
pulpit should preach it, the schools teach 


3y word 


it, the newspapers publish it. 


of mouth, the cause of understanding 
must be spread. Patriotism must be 
broadened; one’s scope of thinking | 


} 


not comprehensive enough until it ba 


been enlarged to include the world. 


No other form of mental or mori 
discipline can accrue greater profit 
any of us. Certainly no argument * 


logically be offered against this plan. 


encouraging peace we have al! to gail 
and naught to lose. Certainly with the 
fruitful possibilities ahead we can we! 
afford to direct our thought to the co 
structive effort to defeat the destructive 


forces of the world. 
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“ he : 
the Promotior 


The Japanese icaitnaee 2 


ago centering 
thought on this goal; with nations of the 
world aggressively codperating for the 
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hen Ducks Need Iraffic Cops! 


nued from page 14| 
try to work our decoys at the 


“Here we are,” whispered Lou. “Give 


ore turn and then let’s go.” 


efore the first two could syn- 
e for us—bingo, a pair of pintails 
flying as if 
They set 
bi wings (honestly, is there anything 


neared over the tree tops, 


vey were on a through street. 


tier? ), zoomed straight for the noisi 


a en decoy and—zowie!—there they 
were gumming up all the regular north 
pnd south traffie. 
“Aw-right,” I whispered. “Ready? 
That jam ought to be pinched.” Lou 
ikled and shook his head. The way 


ir Susies were quacking and calling was 
cauuion. 

\nd then as we rose, darned if a cou- 
. of mallards weren’t heading right in 

They had sneaked out of the 
ber beyond the drainage ditch. Just 
show you how a traffic snarl frazzled 
our intentions and nerves, the two of us 
B rose up and, instead of those pintails 
which we had planned on walloping, 

both of us leaned on the mallards. I 
nailed a drake on the left over the decoys 

nd Lou tried for a double on a hen and a 
drake. Made it neatly, too. 

“Now, listen,” I said, trying to wipe a 
dizzy look out of my eyes as soon as the 
cannonading was over, “we're not going 

) let these birds twist our necks out of 
joint. No more waiting and_ physical 
torture work in this blind. When a cou- 
ple of birds or one bird starts to work us 
and then swings in range, we’re going to 
start the blasting. The longer we wait 
the worse it is.” 

As a matter of fact, it seemed as if 
everything happened that could happen 
to a couple of duck hunters that after- 
noon, For example, about four o’clock I 
waded out to pick up a couple of birds 
that the wind was blowing away from 
our blind, and stepped into a hole. I 
could not get my right foot out of the 
mud because the water was about one 
quarter of an inch from my boot top. To 
wriggle around much would mean a wet- 
ting. (Lou had to come out with the 
boat to perform a rescue.) 


There I was stuck and unable to move 
just as a small flock of pintails skidded 
down wind at sixty miles per hour, spot- 
ted our layout, and set their wings to 
slide to our decoys. Of course they veered 
away when they saw me doing a Septem- 
ber Morn in the water while Lou remind- 
ed me that traffic problems were bad 


enough without my getting bogged on 
the main highway! 

Then there was the pintail that turned 
trafic cop and shooed our birds from us. 
this trick 
crafty, old 


We had four mallards doing 


We should have remembered 


the are 


because shy sprigs 
hands at it. 
a ring-around-the-rosy, looking over our 
Gradually they 


decoys as they circled. 


came down lower and lower. Boy, what 


a layout! Two a piece if we worked 
them right! Then I saw a pintail drake 
nowhere and head right 
He whizzed in front of 
upset their flight 
and what did they do but 


appear out of 
into our party. 
the mallards, steady 
and circling, 


fall 


about our set-up that made this wary old 


in behind him. There was something 
sprig mighty suspicious. Instead of bring- 
ing his gang closer he widened the circle, 
stepped up his wing beats, gave her the 
gas, and away he went with our ducks, 
a regular old privateer! 

But we forgot all about this thievery 
along toward the end of our shooting. 
Lou was right. We were on one of the 
main traffic flyways. 
so many ducks in thirty minutes as I saw 
from that blind during the half hour be- 
glorious 


Never have I seen 


fore sundown, so it was some 
party the 
spiketails. Sometimes we could stand in 
the blind and see at least 2,000 ducks on 
the wing—a flock breaking up and de- 
coying into the timber a half mile away; 
into the 
Far to the 


among greenheads and the 


another bunch rest 
pond a half mile north of us. 
north and high in the air would be big 
and small flocks winging their way up 
and down the skyways. Singles, doubles, 
gangs of mallards were 


and forth within sight. 


swinging 


quintets, and 


visiting back 


Dow worry, we had plenty drop in 
to see us. Lou, always a mean guy with 
a shotgun, pulled the prize play of the 
afternoon when four mallards tried to 
circle his end of the blind by dodging in 
and around the trees. He knelt in the 
blind and, working his pump gun like a 
vacuum sweeper, he just dropped three, 
one after the other without moving, 
while I cheered the show. 

I'll never forget one old greenhead that 
did me a dirty trick. It was about fifteen 
minutes before quitting time. Lou had 
gone out to retrieve a wing-tipped mal- 
lard so I was standing up in the blind 
wigwagging him which way to go in the 
smartweed on the trail of this bird. Sud- 
denly he yelled and pointed. For a sec- 
ond I didn’t get the drift of all his funny 
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Sanitary Conserves vitality Re 
lieves fatigue. . . Absorbs perspiration AE 
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Protects clothing Prevents binding / \ 
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motions. Then I heard the rush of wings 
(which to the waterfowl hunter is the 
sweetest music on the air), and there 
right over my head with wings set was 
a pintail drake and a hen. This pair of 
birds wanted to join our flock of live de- 
coys and blocks, and they meant business. 
No foolin’! 

I was so flabbergasted that I almost lost 
my balance when I reached for my gun. 
The nerve of those sassy pintails. Of 
course they caught sight of me when I 
leaned down, and they started to climb. 
As I raised my gun both birds were 
working all eight cylinders to get away. 
Wham—not a feather was disturbed. 
Bang—the left barrel and no casualty. 
The sprigs had crashed the line, all but 
knocked my mudguards off and got 
away with it. 

“Hey, hey,” called Lou laughing, and 
over the water came a Bronx cheer for 
my performance. 

Sundown found us all washed up and 
standing on the edge of the big rest 
grounds watching the thousands of mal- 


Find a Need — Ihen 


[Continued from page 17] 





City domestic labor was cheap in 
those days, he relates, so the Davenport 
market was soon saturated. He knew, 
however, that toil-worn women of the 
farms found it difficult and expensive to 
secure help. He wanted to do something 
for them as he had for his mother, so 
he simply devised a technique to do it. 
Modern _ school-of-business _ professors 
would call it “merchandising.” Back in 
the ‘eighties and ‘nineties Bill Voss had 
never heard the word, but he did know 
that his washing machines would be a 
blessing to farmers’ wives. To overcome 
their natural skepticism, he hauled sev- 
eral machines into the country on a 
wagon, gave a demonstration, and left 
one for trial wherever he was able to 
put over his idea. A call was made a 
week or two later for it or payment— 
a method of distribution often used 
today. 

Washing machines were becoming 
more popular, but he still had his wood- 
carving business to take care of. Mirrors, 
built-in bookcases, doorways, and similar 
comparatively small jobs led to making 
and decorating store fixtures. . . . He 
even carved the mayor’s rostrum in the 
city hall... . 

And so, chatting, your tour at last 
brings you to his large and airy office. 
At his desk, through the haze of fine 
Havanas, that is if you like cigars, you 





continue your interview. 


THE ROTARIay 





lards and pintails pile in for the . 
The editor was there with hic 
birds and a stiff neck 
watch too many at once. 
was there all hot and bot! 
his adventure. His boat had 4 
from him and he had lx 
make somebody hear his ca 
an hour. But there was 
think about anything except 
standing there on the rest | 

If you could have heard t 
duck talk, the waterfowl , 
the back talk when one Hoc 
through a stop sign and ; 


other, you would agree with ae 
traffic problem is a serious one. Loy 
the other day that left hand tury 
again be legal on his duck 
this year and instead of red 
speed limit he has stepped it up 
and pintails. Tsk.. tsk.... Ty 
It looks as if I would have to ¢ ' 
there again and try to solve some of | 
trafic problems and blink my 
the speeding waterfowl. 


Fall ity 


“Tell me, Mr. Voss,” perhaps you 
“T understand your business was tr 
last year. How did you do it?” 

Whereupon he launches into an 
planation—which sounds very 
though he is more interested in ext 
ing the benefits of labor-saving ma 

his fellow-humans than in 
profits. He is frank about “trade secret 

His company, he points out, had 
through several depressions, and 
that in such times incomes were 
creased, that thousands of families 
forced to effect new economies. | 
brought to many families a new proble 
of home laundrying. So he set out t 
help them by producing a quality washer 
at a low price. 

Such a machine was built. And w! 
most manufacturers were curtailing 
vertising expenditures, the Voss aj 
priation, you learn, was made the largest 
in the history of the company. Mr. \ 
simply reasoned that if his was! 
to help lighten women’s task, they mus 
know about it. He studied ways of | 
ing his 8,500 dealers to put more washers 
into use, which led to advertising 0 
tionally in well-known home magaz 
The result—three times as many units 
were sold in 1931 as in any previous 
year! 

Then comes a new year. More families 
would be forced to make further savings 
But low price was no longer front-pagt 
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wws, Many other quality washers were 
-. within reach of the poor. So he 
“te a new field of service—you and 
would call it a “new market.” There 
. ew, still a total of 12,000,000 


vired American homes lack 


- washing machines; furthermore, the 
electric household machine 
sers required replacement of at least 


on washers each year. And in 
narket there was, he discovered, a 


tber of moderately wealthy 


en who would want a highly im- 


ed washer. So two new models 


CU 


ere prot Juced. 
ere } 


Buu YWING a successful trail cam- 
jign among ten per cent of the dealers, 


intensive barrage of national advertis- 





even greater than that of 1931, was 


rected to more than 20,000,000 readers. 
ealer codperation was made the key- 
te of all sales efforts. The major cam 
ign has been proving successful. Or- 
rs are coming in. Earnings will be off 
ghtly from last year, but men are being 
employed, and a profit is being 
most of which will be spent in 
ther aiding the dealers in getting new 
siness, and telling the public how 
usehold economies can be made. 
By this time the cigars are mere stubs. 
t is almost noon. 
“And that’s the story of how my boy- 
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ood hobby grew into a business,” Mr. 
‘oss concludes as he reaches for the ash 
tray. 

“But haven’t you any hobbies now?” 
ou ask. 


“Yes sir!” He smiles. “It’s still wood- 


> 


carving—and modelling.’ 

“And what do you make?” 

“See that bronze dog over there; that’s 
my latest. But one of the best things 
I've ever done is the Rotary wheel.” He 
. . “Why, today’s 
I'll show it 


hesitatea a moment 
Rotary day, come along. 
to you.” 


* * * 


And as you enter the Rotary club 
meeting you realize that William Voss 
has accumulated something beside the 
material profits of a successful business 
—something even in addition to the 


satisfaction that comes from a_ service 
given by producer to consumer. That 
something is the friendship and respect 
of one’s own neighbors. You have come 
to know William Voss rather well by 
this time. But here is another side to a 
successful man’s character. And you 
cannot help feeling that when he inven- 
tories his assets, he looks upon the 
riendship and respect of his fellows as 
the greatest of them all. 





Mail Your Order Toda 


Bound V 


of ‘THE ROTARIAN” 
These volumes are nicely bound, | 


the following: 

Vol. No. 6, Jan. to June, 1915; 
Vol. No. 7, July to Dec., 1915; 
Vol. No. 9, July to Dec., 1916; 
Vol. No. 10, Jan. to June, 1917; 
Vol. No. 1i, July to Dec., 1917. 


These volumes contain six issues, 
they are specially priced, at per 
volume. $1.25 


Prices quoted include delivery. 
Addre fs 


THE ROT 


CHICAGO + 





y For 


olumes 


gold stamped and indexed. 


Complete your library of Bound Volumes by ordering from 


Volumes 12-13, 1918, 14-15, 


1919, 20-21, 1922, 22.23, 
1923, 24-25, 1924, 26.27, 
1925, 28-29, 1926, 30-31, 


1927, 32-33, 1928, 
1929, specially priced, per 
volume $2.00 
Volume 36-37, 1930, Volume 
38-39, 1931, priced, per vol- 
ume $2.50 


44-5), 


Send your order today. 
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HOTEL 


SHERMAN 


HOME OF CHICAGO 
ROTARY CLUB FOR 
15 YEARS 
Rotarians from many 
climes always make the 
Hotel Sherman their 


home when in Chicago 


1700 ROOMS 
1700 BATHS 









World Renowned Restaurants 


Chicago Rotary Clut 
Luncheons every Tues 
day at 12:15. A 
Rotary welcome 


Ernest Byfield, 
President. 


Frank W. Bering, 
V.P. & Mog. Dir. 


Kej./ CACO. 


Rotary Maps 


a BE published—g maps on 6 
sheets showing the location of 
every Rotary club in the world. This 
is what Rotarians have been asking 
for—something to show new mem- 
bers (and old ones too) where Ro- 
tary is operating. Suitable for com- 
mittee use as well as wall display. 
Printed in black on bond paper ap- 
proximately 40” x 30”. Price per 
set: $1.00 postpaid. 














Rotary International 
211 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, IIl. 

















Bryant<Stratton 
COLLEGE 


A long established co-educ Eee school of practical, 

intensive Business training; college grade and plan. 

Business Administration, Accounting, Executive Sec- 

retarial, Stenotypy, French, Spanish, etc. Day and 

Eve. Classes Ne — on request Placing Service. 
Visi te, or phone Ran 

18 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 











Salt Lake City, Utah 


HOTEL UTAH 


EO. O. RELF, Gen. Mgr. 
Rotary Club Luncheon held here Tuesdays 12:15 


Visiting Rotarians Welcome 




















Rotary Supplies 
Write for Catalogue “R” 


The Russell-Hampton Company, Inc. 
500 West Adams Street 


Chicago, Ill. 








The Rotary Club M 
IN MONTREAL !¢_Xotary pote ger 


on Tuesdays, 


APindsor 


ON DOMINION SQUARE 

















ROTARY CHRISTMAS CARDS 
PRINTED FORMS FOR SECRETARIES’ MIMEO 
BULLETINS 

Send for Samples and Prices —— 
A. ROWDEN KING, E. Orange, N. J. 

















THE ROTARIA, 


Chats on Contributors 


Alberto Pirelli, The Machine: Slave or 
Monster?, rubber grower and tire and cable 
manufacturer, is a distinguished Italian in- 
dustrialist. He is managing-director of Pirelli 
Company of Italy, and lives in Milan where 
he is a member of the Rotary club. His interests 
have carried him far outside Italian frontiers, 
however, and he has been active in post-war 
financial adjustments, having assisted in or- 
ganization of the International Settlement 
Bank. . . At one time he was president of 
the International Chamber of Commerce. His 
address at the sixth congress of that body 
Washington, from which his present contribu- 
tion is drawn, is notable for its reasoned opti- 
mism in modern mechanical civilization. 


John Oliver Emmerich, Peace, Prosperity, 
and Promotion, is editor and publisher of The 
McComb (Mississippi) Enterprise. His news- 
paper is a refreshing example of personal 
journalism in a day when such a thing is 
by the viewers-with-alarm solemnly declared 
extinct. His penchant for seeing national and 
international interests in relation to commu- 
nity problems is in large part responsible for 
the fact that recently he aided in organizing 
a Rotary club at McComb. . . Peace, Prosperity, 
and Promotion first appeared in Rotarian Em- 
merich’s Enterprise as an editorial, and is here- 
with published by special permission. It won 
the 1931 George Fort Milton (late publisher of 
the Chattanooga [Tennessee] News) $500 award 
as the best editorial appearing in newspapers 
of the South on a theme advancing the cause 
of internationa! peace. 

* * * 


Clyde B. Moore, Ph.D., 4 New School— 
and a Tax Cut, author and educator, began his 
teaching career about thirty years ago when 
only seventeen years old. He has taught suc- 
cessively in rural and village schools, in colleges 
and universities. Since 1925 he has been pro- 
fessor of education at Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New York, where he is also a member of the 
board of education of the public schools, and of 
the Rotary club. Among his books are: 
Psychological Aspects of War; Civic Education, 
and Citizenship Through Education. 

. - * 

Frederic E. Greene, He Simply Had to 
Dance, for a time was with the Joint Applica- 
tion Bureau and with the Charity Organization 
Society, both of New York City; at present he 
has charge of relief work in three cities and 
three large counties in south-eastern New York 
state. . . Robert H. (Bob) Becker, When 
Ducks Need Traffic Cops!, outdoor editor of the 
Chicago Tribune since 1921, is known to many 
readers of sports magazines; he is a member of 
the Outdoor Writers Association of America, 
was its president in 1930. 

* * 2 

Joseph E. Pooley, Once a Week, is known 
to many readers of THe Rorarian as a former 
contributor. He is a member of the Rotary 
Glub of Madison, New Jersey, where he is head- 
master of Madison Academy. . . Paul Teetor, 
Find a Need—Then Fill It!, formerly a member 
of the staff of the Paris edition of the New York 
Herald Tribune, is assistant editor of Tue 
RoTARIAN. 

> > o 

Watson Davis, Headlines from the Labora- 

tory, is managing editor of Science Service, an 


THE CUNEO PRESS, INC., CHICAGO, TLL. 


institution established for dissemina:.. 
tific information to the public jn , 
layman. . . Lillian Dow David 
Visit Formosaland, needs no 
readers of this magazine who 

her articles. . . And, incident 

ant to record that former-arcti 
mer-news-correspondent, form< 

zer (etc. etc.!) James W. Day; 
but steadily regaining his healt | | 
much of his time aboard a boat ; ' / 
couver, Canada, the Davidson 

moved to that city from Calgary 


Son 
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For Further Readings 


The following suggested magazi: 
will be helpful to the interested 1 
as to the program chairman. Many Rota; 
are building stimulating programs ar 
cles appearing in THE Rorarian. 


“THE MACHINE: SLAVE OR MON 
(Vocational Service), by Alberto | sisal 

“‘Breakdown’’—Robert Briffault, Brenta: ? 

“Thunder and Dawn’’?—Glenn Frank, M 
$3.50. 

“*Modern Civilization on Trial’?—C. D 
Macmillan, $2.50 

“The Land of Canaan’”—Chester T. Crowell. 7 


Rotarian, August, 1932. 


“A NEW SCHOOL—AND A Fed CUT” , 
munity Service), by Clyde 

“‘What’s Happening to the ‘aller J K 
ton, Survey Graphic, June, 1932 

Report of Committee on School Costs (De; 
_ sei ndance, February, 1932), Nat 
cation Association, W ashington, B.C 


“PEACE, PROSPERITY, AND + gee 
(International Service), by John Oliver 


“An Epistle to Pacifists’’—Albert Guérard, 


September, 1932. 
“ioe for Defense’’—William G. Shepher 
lier’s, October 15, 1932. 


“The Unseen Assassins’’—Norman Angell, H un 
Brothers, $3.00. 


“Employing the Movies for Peace’’ hat 
Peace Films Foundation formally launched its { 
showing of the film ‘‘Must War B tt gry 
Town Hall, New York City, October 13. T 
Foundation was created to employ visual 
in the promotion and stimulation of | t efforts 1 
among the younger generation. The tne 
chronological history of the peace movement 





days of Woodrow Wilson down to the latest | 
eva Conference. After the showing at Town H 

the film will be released to various groups throug Sal 
out the country. Inquiries concerning the I 

tion’s plans may be addressed to their offices at 1' the 











Fifth Avenue, New York. f 
These articles from Tue Rotarian: ‘One Sided P TO 

tures’’—William Thompson Elliott, July, 19'% pre 

‘Problems of Peace and War’ —Privat a“ Pea at, July 

1929; ‘*The Schools Look Ahead” an Fort in 

November, 1931; ‘‘Looking History in "7 Fac 

Ernest A. Atkins, February, 1932. ' 

oe, ©, wh 

“HE SIMPLY HAD TO DANCE” (Commu th 
Service), by Frederic E. Greene. € 
“Mr. Ash on Doles and Things’’—George Welling an 

ton, Forum Magazine, October, 1932 bil 
“‘The Jobless a Themselves’? (A Lesson from i 

Chicago), New Republic, September 28, 1932 tril 
“An Army of Boys on the Loose’’—A. Wayne M 

Millen, Survey Graphic, September, 1932 ne: 
*““No One Has Starved’’—Fortune Magazine, Septe dit 


ber, 1932. 


“The Incidence of Work Shortage?’’—M:" 
Hogg, Russell Sage Foundation, New Yor 





En 








‘‘The Unemployed’’—Ronald C. Davison, Longs me 
Green, $4.00. em 
“The Modern American Family’?—Donald Y | 
(Chapters on Remedial Agencies Dealing © th t Th 


American Family, and The Family Society 
Depression), American Academy of P 
Social Science, Philadelphia, Pa., $2.0 " | 
“Empty 4 «genes E. Greene, Tue Ro T 
TARIAN, July, 1932, 
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HE boy whose stomach is empty cannot be 

expected to do good work at school. Babies 
undernourished through another winter may be 
handicapped by frail bodies through life. The hun- 
gry father of a hungry family is hardly the man to 
seek employment with persistence, or to do well on 
the job when he gets it. 


Before you can save a man’s soul it is often neces- 
sary to feed his body. You have no right to expect 
the civic virtues of patience, courage and honesty 
from starving, freezing men and women. If they 
preserve a just attitude towards the laws of the city 
in which they live, it is a miracle. 


This winter, as never before, it is the duty of all 
who are well-clad, wcil-housed, and well-fed to help 
the less fortunate. The fact that you gave last year, 
and the year before, does not lessen your responsi- 
bility. The fact that you cannot afford a large con- 
tribution must not deter you. The upturn of busi- 
ness with a gradual improvement of economic con- 
ditions does not remove the crisis of tiis moment. 
Emergency appropriations by the federal govern- 
ment amount to $300,000,000, but they meet only 
half the increased national needs for human reliet. 


The rest is up to you! 


This winter, as never before, support your local Community Campaign 


It’s hard for a Hunery citizen 


to be a (jJood 


ITIZEN 


How will your dollars be used? First of all, they 
will feed the hungry, and relieve the absolute want 
of the unemployed. 


They will be used, also, to take care of the sick 
and aged. They will help to maintain hospitals, 
orphanages and schools. They will make possible 
clinics and visiting nurses. 


The dollars you give are invested in the forces of 
civilization right in your community! 


WELFARE AND RELIEF MOBILIZATION, 1932 


The Welfare and relief Mobilization for 1932 is a cooperative 


national program fo reinforce local fund-raising for human 


1 t: 4 ’ 
welfare and relief needs. No national fund is being raised; 
each community is making provisions for its own people; each 


community will have full control of the money it obtains. 
Give through your established welfare and relief organiza- 
tions, through your community chest, or through your local 


emergency relief committee. 


——— 
Newton D. Baker, Chairman, National Citizens’ Committee 




























C 
_/olumbia Univer- 


sity recognizes the obliga- 
tion to offer instruction of 
high quality to all who can 
benefit by it. * Realizing 
that many who could not 
attend classes desired edu- 
cation under university 
guidance, Columbia organ- 
ized a home study depart- 
ment eleven years 


ago. 


Courses that will help in 
almost every walk of life 
are oftered to those who 
will devote a part of their 
leisure to study at home. 
* You 


giving your spare time to 


will never regret 
interesting study, whether 
for more rapid advance- 
ment in business or to 
broaden your cultural back- 
ground. “ The intrinsic 
value of these courses has 
been amply proved by the 
experience of thousands of 


students. 


UNIVERSITY HOME STUDY 


COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 


Offers Home Study Courses 
in the Following Subjects: 


Accounting 
Agriculture 

American Government 
Applied Grammar 
Banking 

Business Administration 
Business English 
Business Law 
Business Organization 
Business Psychology 
Chemistry 

Child Psychology 
Classics 
Contemporary Novel 
Corporation Finance 
Drafting 

Economics 

English Composition 
English Literature 
Essay Writing 

Fire Insurance 
Foremanship 

French 

Geometry 

German 

Grammar 

Greek 

Harmony 

High School Courses 
History 


Interior Decoration 
Investments 

Italian 

Juvenile Story Writing 
Latin 

Library Service 
Literature 

Machine Design 
Magazine Article Writing 
Marketing 
Mathematics 
Personnel 

Administration 

Philosophy 

Physics 

Playwriting 

Poetry 

Psychology 

Public Health 

Public Speaking 

Real Estate 

Religion 

Secretarial Studies 
Selling 

Short Story Writing 
Sociology 

Spanish 

Stenography 
Typewriting 

World Literature, etc. 

















L. this cou we 


are in the midst of an adult 
educational movement Home 
study courses are being taken 


by about 1145 million people 


which is nearly twice tl ' total 
number of students in our uni- 
versities, colleges and profes- 
sional schools. University 
home study courses are espe- 
cially important in this move- 
ment because they offer careful 
guidance under experienced 
educators. “* Columbia courses 
have been prepared to meet 
the special requirements of 
study at home. They are suf- 
ficiently elastic to be adapted 
to the student’s individual 
needs. Everyone who enrolls 
is personally taught by a mem- 
ber of the University teaching 
staff. * In writing mention sub- 
jects which interest you, even 
if they are not listed, as addi- 
tions are made from time to 
time. A bulletin showing a 
complete list of home study 
courses will be sent upon re- 
quest. In addition to the gen- 
eral University courses this 
bulletin includes courses that 
cover complete high school and 
college preparatory training. 








CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY, Home Study Department, 15 Amsterdam Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me full information about Columbia University Home Study Courses. I am interested in the following subjects: 


Rot. 11-32 





Name 





Street and Number 


Occupation 

















City and County 








